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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SCALE TURNS. 


- Tur West-end Junction and Scarborough Railway progressed 
most favourably to that happy consummation so ardently de- 
sired by the shareholders, namely, a recognition of its utility 
and other qualifications by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, although this step was still only one of those things 
to be expected, one of those happy realizations which 
are to be accomplished in that somewhat problematical point 
of time, “the morrow,” or next year, as ministers frequently 
state when they announce to the House a probable surplus in 
the revenue, or a possible‘diminution in the national expendi- 
ture, or some good to be done for the country, or any other of 
_ those wild, impracticable measures, which are annually held 
_ out to the admiration of the British public as an Utopian real- 
ization of unprecedented fulfilment. 
_ _ Still, the railway progressed, and although its success was 
_ dependent on “the morrow,” and that might be “ the morrow 
which is never to-day,” the public had confidence in it, as 
_ Was evidenced by the premium at which the shares stood in the 
tket, namely, twelve and a-half, being exactly £2 10s. 
ore than the sagacious Mr. Pilcher had calculated on, or the 
“Mgenious select committee had expected. 
__.Lord Wiltram’s name in the prospectus as one of the gen- 
__ @fal committee, and the interest which he publicly took in the 
Undertaking, had contributed materially to this result. 
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Messrs. Scott, Pilcher & Oo. took good care that the public 
should know that Lord Wiltram was an active member of 
their Committee ; his name was blazoned forth in all their 
advertisements ; he was selected on all appropriate occasions 
as chairman, and this fact was duly announced, and extensively 
circulated in their reports, 

The course pursued by Lord Wiltram himself conduced to 
the same end ; his cab was to be seen daily for hours together 
at the door of the office of the company in Moorgate Street, 
where it attracted especial attention amongst the “t folks 
from the splendour of its appointments, the shape of the cab, 
the elegance of the harness, and the dwarf-like dimensions of 
the tiger, dressed in becoming style,—when to these was added 
a coronet on the sides and back, it may be well supposed that 
the collection attracted the notice of the passers-by, and more 
than one civic authority was heard to inquire ‘‘ whose cab is 
that ?” 

Kach of the passers-by was attracted differently according 
to his position in life and circumstances, The “‘ merchant 

rince” glanced merely at the coronet, to which he turned 
is eyes without rotating his head,—the well-fed alderman 
glanced at the ‘‘ tout ensemble,” and drew sundry conclusions 
in his own mind as to the character of the soups and wines of 
the noble owner,—the tradesmen admired, one the harness, 
another the painting, a third the wheels and iron work accor- 
ding as their several employments directed their particular 
tastes,—whilst the litile boys and girls and the “ dillettanti” 
of London, exclaiming as they passed by, ‘“‘ My eyes, Bill ! 
there’s a swell!” or “ crikey Jem, what a cove!” or “I say 
Jack, there's a little un!” to which sundry exclamations the 
said tiger, as in duty bound, did not condescend to reply, but 
heard them all with an air of aristocratic indifference worthy 
of the fashionable philosophy of which he formed a component 
part, and of the west-end, in which he lived, and moved, and 
had his being. He was a native of another soil, a denizen of 
another world, and looked upon the pettifogging dealers of the 
city with becoming contempt; they were only tradesmen, 
and he wondered that his master should visit them so frequent- 
ly and for such lengthened periods. if 
Indeed what the. object of the noble Lord to the “‘cloud- 
capped” imhabitants of that part of the. metropolis *yclept 
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the city could be, was a matter of no little surprise 
among the domestic circle ot the Albany chambers. John 
contended that he went there on “ parliamentary matters,” 
being inclined himself to the discussion of pelton’ affairs, 
and forming one of the committee of the Domestic Anti- 
Board Wages Political Union, held at the sign of the 
“Running Footman” every Monday evening. Sarah, the 
housemaid thought it must be Doctors’ Commons which he 
visited, for the purpose of arranging the settlements connected 
with his approaching marriage, in which opinion Mrs. Shar 
the housekeeper coincided, although of somewhat “decidedly 
religious” character; whilst Joseph was unable to discover 
the exact nature of his business, although he thought it might 
be on racing affairs, in which his master occasionally 
speculated. 

But Time, the great unfolder of human events and of 
human mysteries—save the author of Junius and the politics 
of the modern Whigs—at length disclosed to the wondering 
party the nature of Lord Wiltram’s visits to the city. One 
of those ‘‘ untoward events” which occur in many parts of 
the world, happened to “‘ unveil the mystery.” 

Amongst the numerous individuals who speculated largely 
in the railway world, was Mr. Montague Beverley. Not only 
was he a holder to a considerable extent, but he also belonged 

to more than one of the general committees, which occupied 
the various floors in almost every house in the neighbourhood 
of the Stock Exchange. 

His manners were good, his appearance respectable, and 
although his address was occasionally deficient, yet this was 
overlooked and attributed to a natural defect in his early edu- 
cation, Mr. Beverley having been most probably educated at 
some of the Universities as the spoiled son of a foolish 
mother. 

. This conjecture was considered all but a fact by Mr. Monta- 
Beverley’s frequent allusion to his chums at Oxford and 
Bambridee, and his intimate acquaintance with Lord Morden, 
‘my Lord Marsley, and numerous other members of the nobility 
“and gentry of the West-end. 
| His name too, was decidedly aristocratic; the Montagues 
Were an ancient family descended from one Sir Roger Mont- 
_ ‘@e-Gue, who had settled in this country with William the 
ap 02 
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Conqueror ; and the Beverleys were equally respectable, they 
having descended from a certain John Beverley, who was 
indebted to Henry the Eighth for certain large estates in 
Yorkshire, which that monarch generously assigned to the 
said John Beverley his heirs and successors out of the national 
property seized by royal justice, and handed over to his nu- 
merous followers and supporters in return for certain valuable 
services rendered to him the said Henry. 

As Mr. Montague Beverley evidently united a descent from 
these two illustrious families, his respectability was unquest- 
ioned, and his deficiency in general knowledge and English 
pronunciation overlooked, and by many regarded as convincing 
proof of * high birth.” 

Shakspere has said 


What's in a name ? 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 


But Shakspere lived and wrote three hundred years ago, 
long before railways came into operation, or money became 
the ideal of ‘“‘ man’s soul; ” he was therefore ignorant of mo- 
dern politics and modern philosophy, and is therefore in error on 
all questions connected with either of these branches of modern 
ethics. 

Although it is quite possible that a Stock Exchange existed 
in his day, and that he too may have speculated a little in its 
ways, yet it is evident that he was too much of the poet of 
Nature, and could not be expected to be acquainted with the 
beneficial changes which modern art may effect in society. 

Be this as it may, the principle laid down by the immortal 
bard did not apply to Mr. Montague Beverley ; he owed much 
to his name, it was this first attracted notice in the city - whi- 
ther he strayed one afternoon, to enquire the price of certain 
railway shares—Mr. Montague Beverley, Albany Chambers-— 
what an address! he was seized on immediately, and, before 
he left the solicitor’s office, was, to his unqualified surprise and 
amazing astonishment, installed as one of the committee of 
the Snowdon Railway Oompany, established for the purpose 
of constructing a railway to and from the top of Snowdon ; 
the rails being placed on opposite sides of the mountain, and 
so connected as that the descending train on one side would 
draw up the ascending train on the other, thus getting rid of 
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locomotive engines, steam, drivers, &c., &c., and paying a 
return of twenty-five per cent. to all shareholders, on a caleu- 
lation of only one thousand visitors per diem to the top of 
Snowdon’s heights. 

Mr. Montague Beverley was not only nominated one of the 
General Committee, but his name was inserted for fifty shares 
in the company, representing a capital of £2,500; and in 
afew days had the pleasure of receiving from. his newly- 
ae broker in the city, a profit of £2 per share on each 
of his fifty shares! 

** Some men have greatness thrust upon them,” and so it 
was with Mr. Montague Beverley—he rose with the occasion, 
and determined to seize the golden opportunity ; and, to quote 
the lines of England’s bard,— 


‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 


He determined to avail himself of the present fullness of the 
tide, and float on the surface of its waters into the haven of 
wealth and happiness. 

His name once introduced into railway society as director, 
his further progress to distinction was rapid and triumphant ; 
he was solicited again and again, on other railways; and Mr. 
Montague Beverley appeared as director on thirteen different 
railways,—one of which was proposed for Caffreland, another 
for the Esquimaux Indians, and a third for the Patagonians. 

Some persons, a little more careful than others, took the 
precaution of visiting Mr. Montague Beverley’s address in the 
Albany, but here all was perfect ; chambers handsomely fur- 
nished, a suite of servants, a respectable housekeeper, a tiger, 
&e., &c., allayed all suspicion, and Mr. Montague Beverley 
stood A. 1 on the Stock Exchange. 

- Amongst other speculative investments, which attracted 
‘Mr. Montague Beverley’s notice, was the West-end Junction 
and Scarborough Railway, He thought frequently of it; the 
fame was good ; it sounded well; and he determined to make 
further enquiries regarding it. As yet he had heard of it 
only by report; but wished to obtain a prospectus and further 
particulars. Now, these matters were of very little moment 

‘Mr. Beverley, as circumstances rendered him all but incapa- 
_ Ble of judging of the merits of the speculation; but to call at 
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the office, send in his card, see the secretary, and ask for a 
ee were sufficient for him, and had introduced him as 

irector to one half the companies of which he was part mana- 
ger and extensive proprietor. 

He availed himself of the first opportunity. and called at 
Messrs. Scott, Pilcher, & Co.’s office, and sending in his card 
to the secretary, desired an interview with him, and a pros- 
pectus of the company. 

‘*Mr. Montague Beverley, Albany Chambers,” read the 
sagacious Mr. Pilcher. How fortunate! would he become a 
director ? his name added to the list would crown the West- 
end Junction and Scarborough Railway with perfect success. 
In a moment, Mr. Pilcher waited on Mr. Beverley, and in 
another moment, had the felicity of receiving his sanction of 
the company, and his consent to act as director. 

Still more fortunate, the board was then sitting; Lord 
Wiltram in the chair, and Mr. Pilcher would introduce Mr. 
Beverley to his brother directors. 

The door was opened, and Mr. Beverley was introduced, as 
one of the directors, to the board, and especially to Lord 
Wiltram the chairman and his master ! 

Horror of horrors! Who can paint Mr. Montague Beverley 
at that moment, when he recognised his master as chairman, 
and the noble Lord all but recognised Mr. Montague Beverley, 
as his footman John Bounce ! 

Mr. Montague Beverley took his seat at the board; but 
whether he was standing or sitting,—in the erect position Na- 
' ture intended he should be, or in the inverted one which some 
persons of great activity occasionally adopt,—was one of those 

roblems which will now and then intrude themselves on most 
individuals in society. 

After successively dropping his hat, gloves, and cane, he 
found himself seated in a chair of unusual dimensions, with 
soft cushions, and surrounded by a number of respectable- 
looking persons ; his bewildered brain collected a few scattered 
thoughts ; he regained some consciousness, and buried the 
lower half of his face in his pocket handkerchief for a tem- 
porary purpse, the real being far different from the professed. 

Fortunately -for Mr. Beverley, the Chairman and his 
brother directors were particularly engaged that afternoon, and 
- took but little notice of his embarrassment’? Lord Wiltram 
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observed him most attentively for a few moments; but as his 
footman’s hair was brown, Mr Beverley’s black ; as the former 
had no whiskers, and Mr. Beverley possessed a pair of unusual 
dimensions ; as John generally wore livery, and Mr. Beverley 
was dressed in black, and wore sundry chains, rings, and 
broaches,—he concluded that, although the likeness was great, 
it was not his footman who represented Mr. Montague Beverley, 
his brother director, and one of the stars of the railway sae 

Mr. Montague Beverley took the earliest opportunity of 
leaving the room, and, as may be expected, never agajn a 
peared at the board. Although pressed repeatedly on the ol 
ject, he always pleaded indisposition, or some other cause, for 

is non-attendance. 

Lord Wiltram, on his return, scrutinised his footman closely, 
and again was surprised at the resemblance, but again came to 
the wrong conclusion. 

A crisis was fast approaching in the railway world, which 
would involve the noble lord in its vortex. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘STE WITCHING HOUR OF NIGHT.” 


As the fashionable season in London draws to a close, the 
streets of the West-end become more than usually thronged 
in the afternoon and evening with carriages of every denomi- 
nation, laden with a variety of freight not frequently equalled 
in any other part of the world. The West-end is then truly 
“alive,” and the streets resound with the roll of carriages, 
from the afternoon of one day to the rising of the next day’s 
sun. 
Enjoyment is then at its highest point, and the revellers of 
the season, so far from appearing fatigued with their toils of 
| ure, seem to possess a greater zest for the pursuits of 
fashionable life. 

This feeling is doubtless to be attributed to that greater de- 
light which is experienced in most pursuits of an agreeable 
Mature, the end of which we know to be near, whilst their re- 
. memptioe is far distant, and even perhaps somewhat problem- 
_ @tical—those pursuits which we had previously followed but 
_ Tanguidly and enjoyed but sparingly, now become doubly valu- 
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able, and we cling with increased pleasure to the scenes which 
are fast passing away and will soon be closed upon us—perhaps 
for ever ! 

The approaching close of the season, too, calls for the return 
of past enjoyments, and all become anxious to discharge those 
agreeable duties which fashionable life imposes on all its vota- 
ries. The Dowager Lady Vapid finds herself sadly in arrear, 
and finds that, in self-defence, she must be “at home,” for at 
least one evening; she has been “out” at almost all the 
leading balls, and yet her house in Belgrave Square has never 
once put off the sombre appearance for which it is generally 
remarkable, ‘‘the sounds of revelry” have not been heard 
therein, nor has the giddy dance shook the dust from off its 
silent walls, nor the glare of an hundred lights ever shed their 
lustre over its dreary wastes; should she allow the season to 
pass without “‘due consideration,” she is aware that in the 
next season her invitations would be like angel’s visits, few 
and far between, and that a repetition of such conduct would 
expel her from fashionable life altogether. : 

he fashionable world are more exact in this particular than 
is generally imagined ; the economist who expects on five hun- 
dred a-year to live in the thousand-a-year circle, by taking as 
much and giving as little as possible, will find himself sadly 
mistaken; he is soon found out, and as soon “cut,” in the 
coolest and most aristocratic manner. Port and sherry will 
not pass as substitutes for claret and Champagne, nor will an 
ill-assorted equipage be allowed to stand on equal terms with 
more costly appurtenances : a bachelor may possibly pass mus- 
ter on an economical scale, but even this is done with difficulty, 
and at the cost of sundry rubs and snubs, of an unmistakeable 
character. 

All, therefore, who do not propose retiring from life, or 
settling on the continent, are anxious to clear off old scores 
before the season concludes ; and hence, as well as from the 
reasons before stated, towards the close of the fashionable 
session, the West-end presents an animation not to be witnessed 
at any other period. | 

On Wednesday evening, the —— June, all the streets in 
the neighbourhood of St. James’s Square werd crowded with 
carriages filled with the élite of London; along string occu- 

ied the centre of St. James’s Street, and then turned into 
ing Street, St. James’s; at- one moment the line was at 
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rest, and at another it moved on to the extent of adozen yards 
and then stopped, again it moved, again stopped, and thus 
continued alternately at rest and in motion for three hours, 
namely, from ten to one o'clock, a. M. 

A stranger might possibly imagine that this line was a cir- 
cular one, and that the same carriages disappeared only to re- 
appees after having traversed some of the adjoining streets: 
the same re eer appeared again and again, horses, carriages, 
coachmen, footmen, and as the neighbouring lamps cast their 
dazzling light on the glasses of the carriages, the same array 
of vouth and beauty, and age and deformity, pearls, diamonds, 
and feathers passed before him in review. 

Whither do they tend? To Almack’s! 

Tis the last, and therefore the most brilliant ball of the 
season ; the rooms are lighted up, a thousand lamps illumine 
the night and rival the midday sun, a thousand figures pass 
beneath their brightness—many far brighter than they. 

When viewed in the daytime, one would hardly believe that 
the dingy, ill-shapen edifice in King Street, St. James’s, was 
the Almack’s of so much notoriety. Few private houses, of 
any respectability, in London, present so shabby an exterior, 
and many a public charitable institution surpasses it far in ex- 
_ ternal embellishments. Yet here do the fair and the gay and 
the brave assemble, and join in the mazes of the joyous dance; 
here do the matron and the maid of byegone days meet once 
more, and talk of times past, present, and to come; here 
many a heart beats beneath a load of jewels, and many a head 
swims, whilst the ostrich plume and the diamond wreath speak 
my of joy and gladness. 

- Strip off the gaudy trappings, and Nature appears as in the 
poor child who treads the paved streets unheeded and forlorn, 
thesame cares, the same fears, the same hopes, perhaps the 
same loves, the same in all save in that which Man has given 
them, or Man has taken away. Why should the wretched 
_ Outcast be the despised, the rejected of all ; and she arrayed 

in all the pageantry of pomp, and all the costliness of wealth ! 
_ Has the one noclaim on our regard? Must the other command 
all our affections? A few years more, and in what will they 
 ‘@iffer—both the tenants of the tomb—the expeetants of a 
| joyous immortality—-the denizens of another sphere, where 
is esteemed not, and the jewels of great price are prized 


hot, where the broken heart will find solace and the bruised 
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spirit a home, where the houseless will find shelter and the 
sorrowing heart shall cease to grieve. 

But the dance has begun—and the light limbs of the revel- 
lers beat in time to the music’s sounds, all is joy and gladness 
there; sorrow nay be elsewhere—there it enters not—nor let 
it obtrude where joy alone should reign—Who is he that will 
not rejoice with the joyous, and smiles not to see the laugh on 
another’s lips? The cynic may deride, or the philosopher con- 
demn, or the religious enthusiast denounce the joys of the 
lighthearted, but there isa philosophy in joy and rejoicing 
above and beyond their condemnations. Is the heart dead 
because the lip smiles, . or the eye dried up which now sparkles 
with delight $ 

Who is she who binds the bleeding heart, and dries the 
widow’s tears, and takes the child of sorrow to her throbbing 
bosom ? 

*Tis she, the reveller of the night—the leader of the dance 
—the lightest of all around—she has cast off her gaudy trap- 
pings, and arrays herself in a more costly garb, oneaboveall price 
—beyond all estimation—that of Woman’s Love. 

Holdnot her hand! thou child of Avarice, nor check the 
falling tear which bedews her cheek, thou slave of Mammon. 
She is the jewel of great price—,she is the oasis of the desert, 
she links us to Heaven—,thou chainesi us down to the earth, 
—she will live when thou hast passed away, and flourish when 
thou and thine have faded for ever. 

‘*Ha! Wiltram, you here already ?” 

** Yes my dear fellow,—must be at my post.” 

‘Ts the Countess expected ? ” 

“Qh certainly. This is her first night. Ha! by Jove, 
there she is, and Lady Madeline, and Lady Jane too. I 
thought I saw their carriage pass me in Piccadilly. Lady 
Jane is quite recovered.” 

** Was she unwell pray ?” 

“Oh yes, but not seriously,” 

** The influenza perhaps ? 

*“ No, no!” 

** A head-ache?” then. 

** No, not that either.” 

** Why then a heart ache? ha! my dear Britton! I see 
oe are captivated ; “tis in vain to attempt concealment. Lady 

ane Millars is the possessor of the heart. of Sir Harry Britton, 


or I hold no railway shares.” 
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*‘ Strange combination Wiltram, love and railway shares.” 

‘“* Not a bad one, you must admit. A happy union of the 
real and ideal, the ideal depending on the other for its 
realisation, and the real deriving from the ideal its truest 
enjoyment.” 

*¢ You are no advocate Wiltram for love in a cottage.” 

*“‘'Why yes, if it may be combined with those aids, which, 
whatever romantic ideas may be entertained on the subject, 
are essentially necessary to feed the flame, and prevent the 
occurrence of those numerous désagremens so fatal to the ten- 
der passion ; but I believe that love may dwell in a palace as 
well as in a cottage, although the simplicity of life in the latter 
may render it of much more frequent occurrence, and of a 
more enduring character.” 

** Do you dance to-night ?” 

‘“¢ | suppose I must ; what would the world say if I were not 
to pay some attention, as it is termed, to my intended? We 
are already spoken of, and indeed the affair has appeared in 
the Morning Post, as on the ¢apis. Will you join us in the 
next set !” 

*¢ With all my heart, But who shall be my partner?” 

“ Who! Lady Jane my dear fellow. Come, come! Brit- 
ton, she is worthy of you, and youof her. Do not mind the 
Countess ; the affair with Lord Totter need give you no alarm, 
and need be no obstacle in your way; he is on his last legs, 
and a fitter subject for the tomb than the altar of Hymen; 
besides, I cannot believe that Lady Jane would ever marry 
him, or that the Countess Millars would give him her daughter's 
hand.” 

“On that part Wiltram, I have no doubt; the Countess 
would sell her daughter to Pluto if she thought him allied to 
Plutus. They are looking this way, shall we join them?” 

** Most willingly ; come along.” 

Lord Wiltram -and Sir-Harry Britton proceeded to the 
farther ‘end of the room, where Lady Madeline Millars and 
her sister were seated. The Countess Millars had left them 
a few moments before, to discharge some of the numerous 
duties which devolved upon her as one of the Lady Patronesses, 
and thus a favorable opportunity offered for paying them the 
attentions usually expected on such occasions. 

In a few moments more, Lord Wiltram and Lady Madeline 
‘Millars, Sir Harry Britton and Lady Jane, stood within the 
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arena as partners in the next quadrille ; the band commenced, 
and the chairman of the West-end Junction and Scarborough 
Railway entered into the enjoyment of the spirited scene with 
an alacrity not to be expected from so grave a personage, or 
from one so distinguished in Modern Philosophy. Railway 
shares, stocks, and political economy all apppeared to have 
fled from his lordship’s sensorium, and no one appeared more 
gay and lively on that occasion than Lord Wiltram. 

And were not those happy moments of more value than 
hours spent in the pursuits of avarice? What is all the 
wealth this world can bestow, if it minister not to our enjoy- 
ment? or the greatest riches, if they contribute not to human 
happiness? The accumulation of wealth, may, and will gra- 
tify the sordid spirit for the moment,—but the moment passed 
—and where is the enjoyment !—gone—fled for ever. 

O thou who bendest o’er the midnight lamp and countest thy 
treasure as the pebbles on the sea shore,—tell the votaries of 
Mammon what are thy enjoyments—where is thy peace— 
where thy happiness? The wind whistles without—the case- 
ment shakes—and thou graspest thy treasure with trembling 
hand and beating heart—thou layest thy head on thy pillow, 
but not to rest—thou dreamest of thy gold and startest up in 
affright—some one will rob thee of thy treasure and will leave 
thee pennyless and a beggar ;—thou wert happier when thou 
hadst but a crust of bread and a cup of water—thou pursuest 
a phantom—thou graspest the shadow—the substance thou 
hast lost for ever! Wealth—pomp—power—are but the 
glittering bubbles of the hour,—and when the bubble bursts— 
leave their votaries—their victims. 

Lord Wiltram led his partner in the dance resting upon his 
arm, through the long suite of apartments, and traversed 
the rooms again and again. He thought and spoke of a 
thousand subjects, but not of wealth or modern philosophy. 

Lady Madeline never appeared to him so beautiful or so 
interesting : her conversation although lively and animated was 
full of sentiment and refinement; he.experienced a pleasure 
in her society he had never felt before ;—he listened—admired 
—-loved; and, for the first time, thought he could be happy 
with her even in a cottage. 

Nor was the impression made upon the heait of Lady 
Madeline Millars: less grateful; she had thought her suitor 
was a worldling who prized his wealth and nought else beside ; 
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—she found him otherwise ;—she had touched the chord of 
his affections, and it vibrated truthfully ;—the depths of his 
heart was sounded, and the generous feelings of the breast 
rose to the surface. 

The worldling became the visionary—and thought himself 


happy. | 

ithe morning’s dawn broke upon the lovers, and the 
beloved and Lord Wiltram, and Sir Harry Britton led Lady 
Madeline and Lady Jane Millars to their carriage. 

Another hour passed,—the music ceased,—the guests 
departed,—the streets were deserted, and the neighbourhood 
of St. James’ Square seemed as if its repose had never been 
disturbed by the midnight reveller. 





THE DESERTED ONE. 
By M. W. H. 


Sue walked alone in the mingled throng, 
But there was none to greet her ; 

The merry dance and the evening song 
To her were—one day—sweeter. 


She was dressed in the pride of Fashion’s glare, 
And diamonds round her glittered, 

But beneath them lay—a soul of care, 
By distant thoughts embittered. 


I saw her smile as her gallant passed, 
"T'was the smile of the broken-hearted ; 

I watched her eye as she turned away, 
The tear to that eye had started. 


For she thought of the time when she led the dance, 
A stranger to sin and sorrow ; 

She thought of th times when the joys of to-day 

But sweetened the joys of the morrow. 
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She thought of the cot and the rustic gown, 
And the hearts that once adored her ; 
She thought of the parents that blessed their child, 
Ere vice and falsehood sold her. 


For Mary was once the pride of the plain, 
The happiest fair of the fair ; 

The flute and the cymbal both welcomed her then, 
They were silent unless she was there. 


But now there are none to share her woes, 
Or join in her tale of sorrow; 

To wipe from her eye the penitent tear, 
Or chase away thoughts of the morrow. 


Yes Mary! there’s one whose heart beats for thee yet, 
Who thinks of her child far away ; 

Who blesses thee still in the stranger land, 
Though mouldering fast to decay. 


She prays for thee e’en in the midnight hour, 
hen Care may have lulled thee to sleep ; 
She prays for her once-adored still-beloved child, 
She prays—but she turns—to weep. 


She prays to the Power that rules the wind, 
“ That See ne’er forsake her ; 
he prays the pyayer of a parent’s grief, 
Tht the’ Goll whepeve-nane ake her. 


Child of Sin! to thy parent speed, — 
For she will yet receive thee ; 

Her bosom yet, will feel thy pangs, 
Her cares will yet relieve thee. 


For know that Love will only rest, 
Where Virtue guards the way ; 

The hand of Vice may prune the plant, 
Its blossoms soon decay. 











Sonc. 


STILL, STILL ’'LL NOT FORGET! 


By ALFRED RoBInNson. 


Though fickle Fortune still may frown, 
Though Fate may still decree 

That happiness not yet should crown 
The love I feel for thee ; 

Still shall my thoughts for ever dwell 
On thy affection yet, 

That flame that burns so wildly well, 
Still, still Pll not forget ! 


Though time and distance should conspire 
With worldly cares to drown— 

And dissipate that ardent fire 
That joins our souls in one; 

Still while the vital spark shall burn— 
And sense and memory yet 

Are spared—my thoughts to thee shall turn— 
Still, still Pll not forget ! 


And though perchance another claim 
The heart I loved as thine, 

Still shall I ever love the same 
As if that heart were mine ! 

And though the world around thee charm 
With dazzling splendour yet— 

That once for me thy heart was warm, 
Still, still Pll not forget ! 


Though sad despair may be my lot, 
When Ssesat aes etme 

Ne’er will those moments be forgot 
When even Hops has fled ; 

So long as memory shall retain 
Her hold upon me yet— 

Still that thou low’st I'll think again— 

Still, still Pll not forget ! 


HOPE. 
A PRAGMRNT. 


By ALFRED RosBInson. 


Wuen sorrows damp the influence of Joy,— 
When worldly griefs the buoyant senses cloy,— 
When Melancholy, blest, yet. curst, by. man, 
Enthrals his soul, and shortens his brief span ;— 
When nought but dread Destruction struts before 
His aching sight,—-spirit ! whom all adore ! 

The gentle balm thou hast, the pow’r to give 
Heals up his wounds, and bids the mortal live ! 


So the lone captive in his gloomy cell, 

When thoughts of Death fin heaving bosom swell,— 
When each sad hour, so long, yet short, is past, 
And yet he knows not which may be his last,— 

If his lone mind have but the power to bend 

Itself to thee,—his sorrows have an end ! 

And by thy gifted hand his ‘visions rise 

To realms of glory far beyond the skies ; 

Where things that were of Earth, in concord move, 
And all seems Beauty, Harmony, and: Love! 


Thy cheering eye enables him to-view 

The blissful prize to all the virtuous due ; 

So, by contrasting things of Earth with, Heav’n, 
He draws the moral—exquisitely giv’n— 

That brings repentance to his guilty breast, 

And clears the weight which has so long opprest. 


When mortal’s mind is dulled by constant toil,— 
When dire. Misfortune claims it for her spoil,— 
When each successive balmy morning’s light 
Brings back to life the woes entombed by night, 
The sickening labour which absorbs the day 
Makes the cold heart seem falling to decay :— - 
How sweet is Horz! she leads the on on, 
And makes him bless, not curse, the days bygone, 
And when Life slowly nears its ‘final cal, 3 

She keeps Despair from out the fleeting soul ! 
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A HOUSE FOR SHAKSPERE. 


(A PROPOSITION FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE NATION.) 


By Wixir1am WILson. 


‘* Shakspere’s lines are universal ; judge ye for yourselves and read. 
Not its length but its duration is the glory of a line ; 
Shakspere’s will endure for ever—lines eternal, lines divine!” 
CHARLES SWAIN. 


“‘Shakspere has presented to the world the wisest of all human productions— 
the works in which the intuitions of genius approach nearest to inspiration ; in 
which life will receive illustration, and man will see his image, to the end of 
all time.” 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 


WE possess ourselves deep veneration! therefore, we 
venerate deeply, and glory intensely in the feeling that has 
led to the purchase of Suakspzre’s house as the property of the 
nation. 

The House, connected with that period of ‘‘ our own great 
dramatists” life, about which we have most certain information 
—his youth! his happy youth! for such we conceive it to have 
been; for glorious was the young, fresh love of Will Shakspere 
and Anne Hathaway ! 

After Shakspere arrived in this mighty ocean of humanity, 
our own great London! even he seems to have been almost 
lost, as we catch but occasional glimpses of him during the 
rest of his voyage. 

The fact of Shakspere’s house having been reclaimed for 
ever from the power of desecration is extremely delightful to 
contemplate. It isa mark of the love possessed by the age for 
anything connected with, or hallowed by Genius. 


“This unseen Sun! This part of God! 
Mankind too seldom prize, 

Yet does it oftimes gild a thought 
That never, never dies ! 

“The Almighty said, ‘let there be light,’ 
And o’er the world it shone ! 

He to dispel our mental night 
Sent Genius from his throne. 

‘Tis undefinable as space ! 
(The infinite unknown) ! 

Through it a revelation of 
Almightiness is shewn ! ” 

SEPTEMBER, 1848,—NO. III. VOL. X. 
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The Nation, entertaining the spirit of these lines, feeling 
that genius is verily ‘‘a part of God ” and being conscious of 
the universal and immortal character of Shakspere’s writings, 
have preserved to themselves for ever, the birth place of the 
world’s greatest moral teacher ! 

We have called Shakspere the world's greatest moral 
teacher, we must therefore, endeavour to justify ourselves by 
authority. 

Good Charles Knight, Shakspere’s ablest editor, (a proud 
position)! has observed :—‘* In. Shakspere’s Dramas, the 
centre is the haman. soul, the circumference the universe.” 
Julius Charles Hare, ‘‘a;deep thinker and eloquent. writer,” 
says:—-“ The spirit, of self-sacrifice amounting to a total ex- 
tinction of his own. selfish being, so that his spirit became a 
mighty organ through which nature gave utterance to the full 
diapason of her notes, is what we wonder at in our own great 
dramatist, and is the ground-work of all his other powers ; for 
it is only wher purged of selfishness that the intellect. beeomes 
fitted for receiving the inspirations of genius!” Coleridge 
again, whose mind was eminently, nicely, and foundly 
critical, speaks in the following words ;—~* It is acphas, 


as if superior spirit, more intuitive, more intimately conscious, 
even than the characters themselves, not only of every out- 


ward look and act, but of the flux and reflux of the mind in 
all its subtlest thoughts and feelings were placing the whole 
before our view; himself’ meanwhile unparticipating in, the 
passions, and actuated only by that pleasurable excitement 
which has resulted from the energetic fervour of his own spirit 
in so vividly exhibiting what it had so. profoundly contempla- 
ted,” We might also adduce the.,opinion of| ithe mighty 
dreamer Goethe. Two modern anonymous writers have ob- 
served as follows: —“‘Itis admitted that there is not one vice that 
is not condemned, not one virtue that is not upheld and en- 
joined, not one good action of the heart, one pure motive of 
man’s better nature, that is not to be. found described and 
delineated in masterly, appropriate, and finished style in the 
works of Shakspere.” The other, writes thus, after reading 
the above :—“ If this be admitted, it is the duty of all Gov- 
ernments, to look that the works of Shakspere be always | 
performed, as their effect upon the moral ‘tone of a people 
must be very great.” a 

It is unnecessary here to quote the numerous passages from 
the works of Shakspere himself which bear us out, although as 
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we write, one after another rises up in its glory and beauty. 
One immortal thought after another of a world-elevating tone 
is awakened in our memory, which, if we had space, we should 
be unable to resist marking down. If Shakspere’s Dramas 
were constantly represented in an able and appropriate manner, 
the beauty of his imagery, the grace of his fancy, the loftiness 
of his thoughts, and wonderful power of his expression would 
by contrast soon create in the popular mind a distaste for what 
is bad, and consequently be the means of elevating the stage. 

The object of our paper is avowed in our title. Shakspere’s 
house has been bought. Our object now is, to enjoin upon the 
nation the importance of securing a house for Shakspere! The 
writings of Shakspere possess ee many individual and 
peculiar characteristics one particularly fitting them to benefit 
mankind. No man who has arr by his genius a glorious 
immortality has written so plainly, (pray do not let us be mis- 
understood) so within the comprehension of the most ordinary 
understanding. Milton, whose lofty purity appears at times 
almost the result of inspiration, so Godlike is its character, 
can never enjoy a world-wide popularity, or reign in the hearts 
of att; he will, however, ever continue to be the delight of 
the tasteful few; but Shakspere is not only the delight of these, 
but ever has, and ever will be, the guide and instructor of the 
whole human race. Milton (though blind), had a most clear 
far mental sight’; and thus he sung of “ my Shakspere,” as 
(feeling the incomparable worth of his possession) he termed 
him :— 


“ Dear Son of memory, great heir of fame, 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument.” 


He also exclaims at the commencement of the same ‘ Epitaph’ 


«What needs my Shakspere for his honored bones 


The labour of an age in piled stones!” 


Feeling doubtless, that Shakspere would have not alone his 

ins, but, the perpetual representation of it on the stage for 
his. monument. To secure not only the perpetual, but able 
representation of Shakspere’s Dramas, and to secure these 
through the continued exertions of the noble-minded Com- 
mittee who have saved his house for the nation, is then our 
object. 


p 2 
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We submit the five following resolutions, which embody our 
wishes :— 


1. That the Committee formed for the purpose of preserving to 
the nation the house im which our “ Poet of all time” had birth, 
having satisfactorily effected that glorious object, should not dissolve. 


2, That it being generally acknowledged that the human mind 
receives most quickly, and retains most durably impressions made 
by dramatic representation, we suggest the importance and expedi- 
ency of purchasing by national subscription on the part of and for 
the See. some Theatre where the works of Shakspere the “ world’s 
greatest moral teacher,” may be constantly performed. 


3. That the said theatre should be open at such reasonable charges 
as shall be within the reach of all. 


4. That the most able manager and best working company be 
engaged, and shall be constantly retained ; and that only one five-act 
Drama shall be performed in the course of one evening. 

“ §. That the Goverment for the time being shall hold the said 


Theatre in trust for the nation, appointing a Committee for the man- 
agement of the same. 


We feel sincerely and deeply the importance of what we 
suggest, and are convinced that tt will one day be carried out. 
We have confidence, also, in the power of the nation (that 


has shewn. its ability to raise sixty thousand pounds in.a few 
hours, and a-quarter of a million ina few months) to purchase 
a Theatre which would cost at most three, or four hundred- 
thousand pounds. 

Success we believe would be certain., The small sums paid 
for admittance would be ample for the mere remuneration of the 
company and purchase of the ——. The great drawbacks 


to the management of a large Theatre, are, first, the enor- 
mous rent; and secondly, the quantity of free admissions. 
Both these objections would be entirely removed; as, of course, 
free admissions would be out of the question, and the purcha- 
ser of a house pays no rent. 

If we were asked, who would you have as manager? we 
should unhesitatingly point to Macready,! He has proved 
himself well able to conduct a national ‘Theatre. We have 
great doubt whether Shakspeare was. ever-better represented’ 
than under his management at Drury Lane, even under that 
of Garrick ; and we feel certain, (at that time).as far.as we 
have been able’ to ascertain, the plays, ‘* as a whole,” were not 
so well .“‘put upon the stage.” Of course we would leave to 
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the manager the selection of the company, the more so if his 
genius were acknowledged, and his judgment and discretion 
were proverbial, as in the case of Macready. 

Should our proposition ever be carried out, no doubt could 
then exist of filling the house, in which case, a reserve fund 
quite large enough to meet all casualties would soon be accu- 
mulated. Should such a disposition of the Funds be agreed 
upon, any surplus might eventually be made the means of 
fostering living native talent, of which there is no lack. 

Many final and detailed arrangements and calculations would, 
of course, have to be made; for which it is unnecessary to 
provide in a suggestion or proposition, as they would in pro- 
ceeding suggest a necessity for themselves. 

Should this be carried out, we shall have in reality what we 
have only had nominally as yet,—a national Theatre ! and it 
is of great importance that we should have a house secured for 
ever from the whim, caprice, or fashion of the hour. 

Having made known our object, we shall now conclude with 
a few more observations, and a brief quotation or two, amongst 
which will be found several ‘most potent and grave” 
authorities. 

We never feel so lost to ourselves, so elevated, so delighted, 
‘so entranced as when reading Shakspere. We are never so 
earried away by any other author,—we joy with him—we 
grieve with him—we hate with him—we are calm and lofty 
with him—we are passionate and frenzied with him. He, to 
whom the workings of the human heart seem to have been no 
mystery, but'as a book which fhe read; he had a power far 
‘outstripping all other mortals, to move and mould the feelings 
‘and ‘impulses of that heart to his will. How often have we 
laughed, how often have we wept with him. 

That which is said of great men generally, must be partic- 
ularly applicable to the greatest of all men,—Shakspere. 
Thomas Carlyle, one of the deepest thinkers of his age, in the 
first of his brilliant and able lectures on ‘‘ Hero Worship,” 
speaking of great men, says :—‘“ | take it Universal History, 

the history of what man has accomplished in the world is at 
“bottom, the history of the great men who have worked here. 
‘All that we see accomplished in the world, is the realization 
“of thoughts that dwell in great men. ‘The soul of the world’s 


_ “thistory it may be justly considered, were the history of these.” 


_ * And in the third lecture, treating of the ‘“*‘ Hero as Poet,” he 
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speaks of Shakspere thus .—‘ The latest generations of men 
will find mew meanings in Shakspere, new elucidations of their 
own human being; new harmonies with the infinite structure 
of the universe ; concurrences with /ater ideas, affinities with 
the higher powers and senses of man. This well deserves 
meditating; it is Nature's highest reward to a true, simple great 
soul, that he thus gets to be a part of herself.” He also in 
another passage, speaks of Shakspere’s ‘“‘ morality.” Our 
reason for making the above quotations, is, the importance they 
justly attach to the existence and power of great minds, and 
their effect upon the present and future. And consequently 
the duty of obtaining for the present all the possible store from 
the great ones of the past; particularly from the ever new 
works of Shakspere. This same Thomas Carlyle is indeed too 
little read; though neither Addison nor Swift-like in his style, 
he is far more startling and impressive in his originality than 
either. 

If it be deemed a merit to write as we speak, though we 
never saw Carlyle, we can fancy we see his thoughtful brow, 
his bright eye and earnest voice addressing us while we read. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke, authoress of that wonderful labour of 
love, the ‘* Concordance to Shakspere,” once’ suggested that a 
statue should be erected to his memory; but we consider it far 
more important that Shakspere should have a house for his 
soul’s works to live in, rather than a copy of his body should 
be erected in stone. Mrs. Clarke herself, has done the poet a 
prouder work by her statue in type, which is far more lasting 
than any in stone. 

Mrs. Clarke has just compiled another volume, entitled 
‘*‘ Shakspere Proverbs,” a wondrous help to our argument, the 
more so since it not only proves the profit of reading and com- 
muning with Shakspere, but it also convinees us how much 
more telling, forcible, and effective those ‘ Proverbs” are 
when connected with their context, when forming a link in the 
chain of the Dramas from which they are extracted. 

And now last, though far from least, we come to the name 
of Walter Savage Landor, as another great authority in our 
favour; the greater since he is the author of “* Count Julian,” 
a tragedy displaying more true poetry, more brilliant fancy, 

and more real fervour than any work produced since passionate 
Byron, and spiritual Shelley have ceased to sing. | 
It has often with truth been observed, that no writer but 
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Shakspere was ever perfect in the de’ineation of every shade 
and depth of character, Man, Woman, or Ohild; in fact all 
the “Seven Ages,” all are treated with a niceness of difference 
as minute as it is wonderful. Hazlitt and Mrs. Jamieson have 
both in their criticisms dwelt much upon the particular beauty 
of his female characters, far more difficult than males, from 
being less bold in outline, and being the very point in which 
many of our great dramatists have failed. 

We cannot resist quoting the following lines, in which the 
author fervently touches upon the impossibility of erecting an 
adequate monument to the memory of Shakspere. The best 
monument our great dramatist could have, as we have before 
observed, would be that which would most benefit mankind, a 
constant and able representation of his dramatic works at a 


house of his own. 


*« Humanity’s united power 
And skill were all in vain, 
To build a fitting tomb for thee, 
The tower on Shimare’s plain. 
Piled on St. Helen’s rifted cone, 
"Midst Ocean’s everlasting moan, 
Were all too mean a fane ! 
Thou hast indeed a nobler shrine— 
The ponderuus globe itself is thine—for ever thine ! 


“The hurricane’s resistless force, 
The Ocean’s awful roar, 
That rocked the Ark, when floating on 
A Sea without a shore, 
Are unimpaired in strength and tone, 
Though o’er the crest of time hath flown 
Four thousand years and more ! 
And thus thy Fame shall ever be, 
Till hoary Time shall blend with dread Eternity ! ” 


With the wonderful knowledge of human nature Shakspere 
possessed, how great his power for good orevil! Yet never 
did he use his power for evil, but always for good. In the 
licentious though intellectual Elizabethan Age in which he 
lived, his Godlike ambition looked to and thought of the 
future. He determined to become mankind’s greatest teacher 
and benefitter, and he did become, and will ever continue 


*From a work entitled “ Lays and Lithographs,” 
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to be so. Our sole object in making the foregoing proposition 
arises from an ardent wish on our part, that mankind should 
ather as much fruit as possible, in which wish we feel we are 
joined by the spirit of Shakspere, 
Our hero, Shakspere, is not alone for our worship, but also 
for our use! as Gop, who sent him amongst us intended he 


should be. 


OUR PORTRAIT. 


Scarcety one of the many published editions of Shakspere’s 
Works is without a Portrait, all more or less alike—all 
more or less resembling each other,—and yet, all wanting a 
something, and that something is expression. We never 
saw a portrait of Shakspere—except the one from which 
our own is copied—that conyeyed to the mind that ideality 
and thoughtfulness of expression that must have irradiated 
and lit up the countenance of our immortal Bard; for which 
reason, we have affixed the accompanying speaking likeness 
to our “proposition.” We were also animated by a desire 
that the people should possess a true representation of their 
best and greatest friend : 


At Shakspere’s birth, Dame Nature seems to have striven 
to present to the world an intellectual and physical model 
of perfection. It is well worthy of remark, that he not 
only paper a most handsome person, but, even phreno- 

ly 


logica ar one of the finest and most perfect heads 
in the world ! 





THE PERSECUTED GENTLEMAN. 
By S. D. 


Ir was in the dusk of an evening in—the date is immaterial 
—that a short stout gentleman, dressed in a black coat of sober 
cut, and drab inexpressibles and gaiters, was scudding at a 
frantic speed along the little-frequented, ricketty pavement of 

Street. On reaching the half-open door of one of the 
shabby, tawdry-looking houses, he sprang up the steps, shut 
the door with a trembling hand, and stealthily creeping up to 
the ‘ first-floor front,’ threw himself exhausted on a chair, and 
wiped his brow. 

** Well!” exclaimed he, though by his jerking himself so 
peevishly about, you would not have thought that everything 
was so very well with the little gentleman. ‘* Well! of all 
the miserable mortals that ever walked, I am the most unlucky. 
Obliged to sneak out under cover of the darkness in moment- 
ary fear of the sheriff's officers, chased yesterday, and fright- 
ened out of my wits to day, I lead a life worse than that of a 
dog ” Here the little gentleman paused, with bent brows, 
and eyes fixed upon the carpet,—or rather upon the spot that 
had once been graced by that article of luxury, but which had 
long been rendered bare by the joint attacks of those arch de- 
stoyers, Time and use. Siomoniile Mr. Hasty’s excitement 
was momentarily increasing. At length, inflamed by the re- 
collection of his wrongs, he started up in a frenzy, seized hold 
of his chair by what we may perhaps be allowed to call the 
nape of its neck, and dashed its legs against the floor with a 
violence which caused the instant separation of one of those 
members from its unhappy body. “ Tl tell you what ” cried 
Mr. Hasty, though there was no one in the room but himself, 
“*T wont bear it any longer, that I wont, P1—TPiu—” 

What the resolution was to which the little gentleman was 
about togive utterance we have never been able to discover ; 
but we have no doubt that it was something very desperate— 
quite as horrid as either jumping over London Bridge, getting 
married, or making a running noose of his neckerchief. But 
whatever it might be, its utterance was luckily prevented by 
the sounds of hesitating footsteps in the street. Mr. Hasty 
Immediately released the now—alas !—three-legged chair, 
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unhappy monument of his fury, stood, if we may be permit- 
ted the expression, gazing at its fallen supporter with an air of 
calm but grieved resignation. But -the affecting sight was 
thrown away upon the little gentleman, who, withdrawing a 
small portion of the blind, peered out with an apprehensive 
eye into the street below. He had occasion for apprehension. 
There, on the pavement, not a dozen yards from the door, stood 
the dreaded being, the sight of whom around the corner of the 
street had caused Mr. Hasty’s hasty retreat into his apartment. 
The person who inspired such terror in his heart, was a lean, 
solemn-looking man, of tall stature and singularly cadaverous 
visage, dressed in a faded suit of thread-bare black, with a hat 
much the browner for wear, and a cravat to which the credit 
may be given of having been at some very remote period in by- 
gone times, of a snowy whiteness, but of the present hue of 
which it will be advisable to say as little as possible. This 
gentleman stood, we have said, a few yards off, and was 
busily engaged in arranging the aobve-mentioned eravat jn the 
most captivating fashion. This done, the hat had to undergo 
the operation of being brushed with his coat-cufls, and was 
then jauntily replaced upon the head of its owner. The cuffs 
themselves were next heartily cuffed and rubbed together, in 
order to free them from a fontifal supply of dusty particles 
which had pertinaciously adhered, and the en toilet 
was completed by the production of a single black glove, which 
he carried in his hand go as to display all its Kogeee to the 
greatest advantage. 

You may be sure that Mr. Hasty didn’t feel very comfort- 
able whilst inspecting these mancuvres, but how greatly did 
his tremors increase when he perceived the solemn personage 
after glancing downwards with great complacency at his 
person, advance with an air of mingled awe and confidence 
towards the house-door! The visitor paced solemnly up the 
steps, and gave a solemn, slow rat-tat-tat at the knocker, the 
first stroke of which, by a peculiar physiological process, 
ae es bog’ Me heart to Jee in his bosom ; hea second 

rought that or ratively speaking, into his mouth; 
whilst the thi stroke fin ly de rdasea it into his shoes. A 
long interval of solemn silence followed,—a silence only broken 
by the regular and deep palpitations of Mr. Hasty’s bosom, 
every one of which seemed, to that gentleman’s excited imagi- 
nation, to raise his entire person an inch from the floor. At 
length the door opened; a woiman’s shrill voice was heard 
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screeching a not particularly cordial greeting, and the steps of 
the visitor sounded along the passage. At this juncture, the 
agony of the unhappy Mr. Hasty had become so insufferable, 
that he sprang to his apartment, with the frantic resolution of 
descending forthwith, and meeting his fate at once. Ere, 
however he had quitted his place of refuge, he heard the 
measured steps receding ; the door of the room beneath closed, 
and the voices of the landlady and her visitor were heard 


murmuring within, The poor gentleman crept to the stairs- 


and listened intently, in the hope of overhearing a portion of 
their conversation. But for some time nothing but inarticulate 
sounds reached his organs of audition. 

Darkness had begun to set in, when Mr, Hasty, who had 
descended step by step to the bottom of the staircase, heard 
the voices talking in a raised tone. 

* You did see her, you sniggering villain!” screamed the 
voice of Mrs. Clinker the landlady. 

* Nay, my dear; dont be ‘ealous,” snuffled the visitor, 
deprecatingly ‘I’m sure—” But hereupon the feminine 
lungs emitted such a storm of invectives, that the rest of his 
sentence was inaudible. 

A fearful suspicion seized upon Mr. Hasty. The visitor 
called her ‘‘ my dear!” and begged of her not to be jealous ! 

**She must be his wife!” groaned the unhappy gentleman. 

ir gives courage, and the gasping eaves-dropper tottered 
to the very door of the apartment whence the sounds issued. 
The first words he heard confirmed the dire suspicion. 

* Pll tell you what, Mr. Clinker!” screamed the lady, 
‘you had better mind what you’re a doin’ of! Here you are, 
out night after night. ButI know you. This house will be 
no place for you, soon, and so I can tell you! ” 

Mr. Hasty heard no more of her shrill objurgation, nor of 
the deprecating whine of her hen-pecked spouse. He neither 
heard, nor saw, nor felt anything but the dire truth, that he, 
—a persecuted debtor—had taken up his lodgings in the house 
of the sheriff's officer ! 

Long did the poor persecuted gentleman sit upon the dark 
stairs. In fact he was perfectly unable to move after the fearful 
revelation he had just heard. At length, he started, as he 

heard the husband ask mildly :— 
-_ §* Well, my dear! and how do you get on with your 

rs 9” 


i” Faugh !” returned Mrs. Clinker. ‘ Never you mind.” 
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“ Have you let your first-floor yet?” queried Mr. Clinker, 
‘“‘T didn’t observe the bill up as I came in, so I suppose it is. 
Anybody worth anything? Ah! the old shuffling sort I sup- 

se?” and Mr, Clinker shook his head sadly, and comforted 

imself with a pinch of snuff, During this discourse, a proper 
description of Mr. Hasty’s feelings is impossible, so we shall 
not attempt it. 

“So much for what you know about it,” sneered the land- 
lady, roused at this depreciation of her lodgers. ‘‘I can tell 
you that Mr, Hasty is a far better gentleman than any of your 
companions,” 

‘* Mr. who?” bawled the lean gentleman, in a voice twice 
as loud as.he had ever dared to exert in that house before. 

“ Mr. Hasty,” repeated his rib in a tone of wonder at the 
unusual impetuosity of his demeanour. 

With one jerk out flew an ominous-looking pocket-book from 
the coat-tail recesses of the solemn gentleman, the contents of 
which his keen grey eyes, and long hooked nose seemed instan- 
taneously to devour. 

“Is his name John?” he hastily enquired, with trembling 
eagerness. 

“Yes! John Hasty,” answered Mrs. Clinker, who began 
to get curious. 

_ “ Hurrah !”. exclaimed the solemn gentleman, , throwing off 
his sedateness of mien in the surprise, and. prancing about 
the floor. 

‘‘ Hurrah! how lucky! here he is!..,Dr. to. John Sniggs, 
two-hundred and ninety-four pounds sixteen shillings and—let 
me see—four-pence halfpenny! Hurrah!) Pll, nab him! 
This isthe way!” _ 

Uttering these ejaculations, the lean gentleman was: spring- 
ing to the door, snapping his fingers, and flourishing a slip of 

per, when his glance fell upon his wife, who sat gazing at 
him with eyes. and mouth opened to the highest;degree of 
expansion possible, Recollecting the necessity of keeping her 
in. a good humour, Mr, Clinker capered up to her, boldly 
snatched a kiss, and exclaimed :— 6 
_ “ You’rea-glorious woman! Upon my soul you are! To 
go and get.in your house the very. man I’ve been hunting aftcr 
this mo a-day. If we (an emphasis.on the we) catch him, 
you me have a new silk gown, Molly. |/I’m blessed if you 

1a’nt ! i 
““ Well, now! that’s something like!” chuckled his help- 
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mate, rubbing her hands. “I will say grt of a little use 
now. Come along! Up with you! dare say he is up 
stairs. I did’nt hear him go out.” 

The next instant an eager hand was laid upon the handle of 
the door, ‘and forth issued the lady, bearing a candle, and the 
gentleman bearing a slip of paper. 

But where was Mr. Hasty ? 

At the first sound of their approach all his vigour returned, 
and he instinctively bounded up stars to his own apartment 
like a shot. Frantically snatching up his hat, the persecuted 
gentleman listenedintently. Nearer and nearer came the foot- 
steps,—brighter and brighter glared the light through the 
chinks of the door, Whispers were heard outside, and then 
came a gentle tap. More whispering ensued, followed by the 
hasty irruption of the couple into the room. Mr. Clinker’s 
jaw fell, and his visage assumed an extra degree of longitude 
as he ejaculated :-— 

“Jt’s no go! He’s out, after all!” 

‘*‘ Yos,” returned his wife, “there are his slippers. Never 
mind. He'll be home in an hour or so; he never stops out 
late.” 

- Again you query, where was Mr. Hasty? To say the 
truth, he had insinuated himself—(what will not fright do %) 
into the interior of an exceedingly narrow closet, which stood 
on the: left'hand side of the fireplace, and the fastening of 
which was so contrived as to open only from the’ outside. 
Upon the whole, however, considering the danger he had tem- 
porarily escaped, he was vastly satisfied with his new situation, 
and only regretted that he had not fixed upon the right hand 
closet as his place of retreat,—that more favoured recess being 
made the receptacle of sundry eatables and drinkables; whereas 
in) his present position, he was pleasantly elevated upon the 
‘summit of a gentle ascent, formed half of ashes, half of coals, 
half of. ae. with a sprinkling of cabbage-leaves 
‘and 'turnip-tops,-and-a few- layers of broken bottles. (We 
‘trust that no one will presume to cavil at the novel relation of 
these fractional parts tothe whole, our authority being a sim- 
ilar rama contained in a recent speech of a distin- 
“guished member of the House of Commons.) Notwithstanding 
_ ‘@ savoury odour of oil, blacking, candles, and turpentine, 

“which pervaded Mr. Hasty’s present retreat, we can yet aver, 
e that that gentleman was perfectly satisfied with his position, 
_ “his only fear being, as he murmured to himself, “ that such 
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luck wouldn’t last long !” | | 

Being of rather an investigating turn of mind, our hero—as 
we suppose we must call him, especially as his present flight 
was so heroie—soon began to exert’ his ingenuity in attempting 
to effect a small breach in the door, with the view of enabling 
himself to look about him. This feat was at length accomp- 
lished, and the prisoner applied his eye to the orifice just in 
time to note the entrance into the room of Mr. Clinker, Iigrinc 
a pipe, and a large Jug of frothing-ale. In atew moments the 
solemn gentleman had seated himself in the easy chair kept by 
Mr. Hasty for his own peculiar use, and, lighting his pipe, he 
proceeded to envelope himself in a dense cloud of vapour, each 
spiral volume as it issued from his mouth being accompanied by 
a sort.of soothing, complacent grunt, which plainly intimated 
“ this is what I call comfort !” 

Now, of all possible odours, that of tobacco, was, to Mr. 
Hasty, the most insupportable. Guess therefore what were his 
agonies as he watched the odorous, odious vapour slowly rising 
towards the ceiling, and spreading-till it had penetrated every 
recess of the room. Just as he began to feel the first’ breath of 
the tainted air, his eye caught the apparition of a little impish 
boy with a most villainous expression of ‘countenance. This 
young gentleman, who made his appearance in pluris natural- 
thus with the exception of a ragged, scanty shirt, after darting 
a keen glance round the room, disappeared, but presently re- 
turned half-dressed, and advanced on tip-toe into the room, till 
he stood ite its only occupant. ‘ 

* Oh, ye aeaiieued ahr Clinker, *‘ whatll: mother say 
if she sees you up?” — , $10] 

““T dont'care for mother,” returned Dick, carelessly.) “‘1’ll 
run away if she comes ; but she’s safe for'an hour or two.” 

“‘ How do you know that ¢” queried his father. 

“Oh ! she’s got the bottle full!” said Dick, grinning. “She 
never moves till it’s empty, and then sometimes she can’t move 
atall. Hathat ha!” BaN 

ace very bad,” ao. his father, 2 er shake of the head. 

“ !” ejaculated the ntleman, sanctimoniously 
at ie sine dine se uinting atthe 3 5 

“ {t's quite awial to thi drink!” groaned Mr. 
Clinker, Sue a ‘copious swig from the jug. 

** Give usa little, father; will you!” cried Dick impatiently. 

* Certainly my dear, help yourself, but remember what I told 


Of this permission the hopeful son instantly availed himself, 
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and filling a pint jug, he seated himself behind his father in 
such a position, that he was enabled to replenish its contents 
unobserved. Some. time had been consumed in this pleasant 
occupation, when Mr, Clinker suddenly started at hearing a 
peculiar kind of suppressed groan. 

“Eh! ha! what's that?” exclaimed he, 

‘I didn’t hear nothing,” said his son contemptuously. 

A pause ensued. 

“Father,” stuttered Dick, ‘do you believe there’s such 
things as ghosts? J dont?” 

*¢ Oh don’t talk of such things my dear,” hastily replied Mr. 
Clinker, glancing furtively round the room. ‘‘You don’t know 
who may be—” 

At this instant a prolonged gasping sigh echoed through the 
apartment, causing both father and son to spring from their 
seats and to gaze into each other’s perturbed visage. 

‘What can it be?” faltered the solemn gentleman. 

‘Hark! what is that?” hiccupped Dick in a frightened voice. 

Both listened intentlyand heard footsteps ascending thestairs. 

‘¢ Run: Dick !” exclaimed Mr. Clinker, in great alarm. ‘It’s 
your mother! I know she’s drunk by her walk ! ” 

“Oh! where shall I ran to?” cried the young gentleman. 

“The closet! get into the closet !” hastily urged his father. 

Dick ran to take.advantage of the hint as fast as the effects 
of his potations would permit, but it was too late. 

“Qh! bere you are, Mr. Dick! Til give it you—both of 
you !’” screamed Mrs. Clinker, as she staggered in at the door, 
flourishing a broom-stick of very respectable dimensions. 

Dick, in desperation, burst headlong into the closet just as 
Mr. Hasty—in. desperation likewise—burst headlong out. 
Darting through the room, that unhappy gentleman rushed full 
against his landlady, whose faculties were so dimmed that she 
was just enabled to perceive that she had hold of some one, and 
spnordingly she .began to. belabour Mr, Hasty with the most 
unmerciful zeal, till both she, and that gentleman had effected a 
headlong descent down the first flight of stairs. But the struggle 
was presently put. an end to by Mr. Clinker, who exerted his 
_ powers and his long legs in a flying leap, which carried him 
_ clear over the heads. of the two combatants; then seizing his 


3 advantage, he flew to the rescue of his infuriated spouse. 


_ .,Why should we continue the relation of such a scene? 
 Snffice it to say, that very few hours had passed before the 

_ Persecuted Gentleman found himself entering the gloomy 
| portals of the Debtors’ Prison. 
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THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE; OR, DEATH BY THE LASH! 


Hz is laid in his grave—and no more 
Shall he wake to the trumpet’s loud blast ; 
Oh! name it not——cover him o’er, 
Nor think of the hour that is past. 
He has fall’n in his loved father-land, 
But not by the sword of the foe ; 
He has fall’n by his own brother’s hand, 
And his comrades inflicted the blow. 
Had his country demanded his life, 
He was ready to enter the field, 
And there, *mid the death-dealing strife, 
His breath, for his country to yield. 
But alas ! he is laid in his grave, 
No call shall awaken him now ; 
O’er his head, though the willow may wave, 
No wreath shall encompass his brow. 
See! he shines ’mid the glittering throng, 
Now over the field quickly speeds, 
Now ‘neath the soul-torturing thong, 
A soldier in agony bleeds. 
In silence the torture he bears, 
Nor shrinks “neath the fall of the lash ; 
Though the blood-stained cord basely tears, 
His flesh with a horrible gash ! 
He is laid in his grave, but he calls 
From his tomb, on his.country to spurn 
The wretch, whom no torture appals, 
But dares to the lash to return. 
O Britain ! how sunk are thy sons, 
When his call is re-echoed in vain ; 
And the cries of the victim resound, 
. Amongst thy brave heroes again. 
Shall it be? Shall we hear, and not heed ? 
The call from the tomb of the brave, 
Nor stretch forth the arm from nye grasp, 
The victim of torture to save? 
Forbid Gracious Heaven! there dwell ’mid us yet 
Bright friends to th” oppressed and the slave, 
That will furl the banner of Mercy aloft, 
In the land of the free and the hare 














CHIVALRY. 
By W. Cooxe Svrarrorp. 


Tae institution of Chivalry, was, as an, elegant writer terms 
it, ‘the perfection of the feudal state.” It sprung out of that 
state : and as it elevated the character of the noble chiefs who 
gloried more in their knighthoed than in. theirlarge posses- 
sions, and softened and, humanized, if we may so term it, the 
whole frame of society in a, barbarous age,,s0, although 
the age of chivalry is now no more, yet the effects of the 
institution. may still be traced in the European, society ; and 
we owe to it much of that courtesy, gallantry, and open hon- 
orable bearing which distinguishes a facavenn gentleman from 
those of any other quarter of the world. The name of 
Chivalry is derived from the French Chevalier ; and meant, 
primitively, a body of cavalry or soldiers serving on horseback ; 
but as used by the historians and romance-writers of the past 
and present ‘ages, it signifies a distinct military order conferred 
in the way of investiture, and accompanied with the solemnity 
of an oath, and other ceremonies. Tis origin must not be con- 
founded with the origin of knighthood: the latter existed long 
before it was enrolled by the institution of the former, and 
may be traced to the ancient Germans, amongst whom, says 
Tacitus, ‘‘:All business, whether public or private, is con- 
ducted by the citizens under arms. But it is not the custom 

_that any one shall assume the military dress or weapons, with- 
out the approbation of the state. For this purpose, one of the 
chief leaders, or the father or nearest relation of the youthful 
candidate introduced::him into the assembly, and confers on 
him publicly a. .buckler..and a javelin. .These arms form the 
dress proper for,manhood;.,and are the first, honor conferred on 
youth. Before he receives them, the young man is but a 
member of his own family, but after this eeremony he becomes 
 @part of, the state itself.” From this distinguished class, a 
‘number of the bravest men were chosen, who were peculiarly 
_the companions and guards of the chief or leader of the tribe. 
_ The origin of chivalry has been ascribed, by some, to these 
- tustoms of the Germans; whilst others have found traces of 
_ the in 










stitutions amongst the gallant but rude Northmen—who 
overran the southern parts of Europe, and whose sea kings 
“have obtained adeathless fame, from their almost superhuman 
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exploits. But, as Mr. James justly observes in his elegant 
History of Chivalry, neither in the one, nor the other shall 
we “if we examine correctly, find either the spirit or the form 
of chivalry. The oath of the German ie a was one of 
obedience to his prince ;” that of the knight of Chivalry “ to 
his God and to society: the one promised to defend his leader, 
the other to protect the oppresssed and uphold the right.” 
Whilst although amongst the Northmen, there was to be found 
an energetic and romantic spirit, not unlike that which ani- 
mated Chivalry at the earliest period of its existence, ‘* Yct 
much was wanting.” The great object of Chivalry—the de- 
fence of the weak—was absent, as well as every form and 
ceremony. The object of the Northman’s courage was plun- 
der; and all that he had in common with the knights of 
Chivalry was valour, contempt of death, and a touch of savage 
generosity, that threw but a faint light over his dark and 
stormy barbarities.” Nor did Chivalry arise as some have 
imagined.—The Rev. Dr. Stebbing among others, in his 
“History of Chivalry and the Crusades,” in the splendid 
Reign of Charlemagne, who left a fame behind him extending 
over to these remoter days, of being a generous, magnanimous, 
liberal, humane, and brave monarch, whilst he was also frugal, 
simple, moderate, just, and prudent. It is true that his wars 
against the Saracens had much of that religious character, 
which was subsequently so distinguished a feature in the insti- 
tutions of Chivalry. It is true, as Dr. Stebbing observes, that 
in an old and marvellous history of his exploits, we find him 
honoured as a leader of a band of heroes to Jerusalem ; and 
guided by miracles through pathless wilds and forests, taking 
ssession of the holy city. It is true that ‘* countless other 
egends describe him in the same manner as the most christian 
of Kings and Conquerors, and the whole stream of traditionary 
history which from that period turns with notices of chivalry, 
appears to have had its most powerful source in the events of 
his splendid reign,” and it is true that in his reign, ‘* Women 
of rank began to exercise their influence’ in imparting to mili- 
tary men that courteous character, that refined gallantry which 
shone so eminently in the knight of chivalry was not there : 
nor did it arise till subsequent events called it forth in all its 
lustre ; and then the institution gradually assumed that shape 
and consistency under which we shall presently consider it. 
After the death of Charlemagne, whose genius and command- 
ing talents had succeeded in keeping in subjection the various 
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nations he had conquered and the turbulent chiefs he had sub- 
dued ; the decline of his princely house rapidly followed, and 
a dreadful state of society arose, all Europe being overrun with 
anarchy and confusion. The monarchs of the com aratively 
petty states, into which this vast empire was, like Aluaaide’s 

roken up, became impotent to govern, powerless to command. 
The rude and licentious nobles were themselves petty sover- 
eigns.on their own estates; and in their castellated mansions 
they defied the power and authority of their prince. Their 
castles, as a writer on this subject remarks, ‘‘ were in fact nu- 
merous central points, around which revolved the machines of 
as many separate societies. Cultivation, rich and high in 
their vicinity, became more neglected as it receded from the 
seat of power, till the land terminated towards the frontiers in 
almost unpassable wildernesses. The great feudatory regarded 


_ these as so many ramparts thrown around him for his security, 


and saw with pleasure the huts of his lower vassal approximate 
to his castle.” 

In these retreats, each feudal Chief felt himself supreme ; 
but in all probability when he crossed the boundaries of his own 
territory, he entered the possessions of an enemy, by whom 
he might be attacked and robbed, or even murdered with im- 
punity. These private quarrels between the feudal barons, led 
very frequently to the besieging of each others castles; and 
here they found the necessity of surrounding themselves with 
aband of sturdy retainers, who, holding their lands on the 
tenure of military service, were obliged to follow their lords, 
for a certain time whenever they chose to call for their aid, 


- and to peril even life in their behalf. 














. 
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“Crowded around the Baron’s Hall, 
Where mail-clad Knights and naked thrall ; 
Bound by the tenure of their lands 
- To serve their Chief with heart and hand.” 


Nothing so soon debases the human character-—nay, brut- 
alizes it—as social discord and civil broils. 

The constant quarrels of the feudal chiefs and their retainers, 
had the effect at once of making them immoral and of render- 


:. ing them poor. The latter evil they sought to remove by 
_ rapine, and many a feudal chief and belted knight became no 
better than the leader of a rude banditti. In the history of 


the Troubadours we find the relation of a quarrel between two 
| 9 2 
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rival bands of high birth, each of whom charged his adversary 
with highway-robbery. Neither was anxious to exculpate 
himself; indeed the generality of the eee took away the 
disgrace. We are also told, that, ‘“ To complete the picture, 
even the monasteries became nests of thieves, and hooded 
monks with the crucifix upon their bosoms were seen rushing 
forth upon the defenceless travellers,"* The same writer 
proceeds, “* Abbots professing no regard either for religion or 
morals gave themselves up entirely to the defence of their 
temporalities ; and converted the houses of God into mere 
receptacles of luxury and men-at-arms. By this it happened, 
that the few peaceful scholars who flourished in those trouble- 
some times, found no sanctuary wherein they might sit down 
in quiet ; but were drawn into the fierce and fluctuating cur- 
rent of aflairs in which their feeble efforts were mis-directed or 
overwhelmed.—For instead of cloistered solitude, contempla- 
tion found in the churches” holy aisles, the oaths and ‘scurril 
jest’ of the boorish vassals. In this state of society all 
travelling was dangerous : merchants were seized and obliged 
to pay large sums of money for their ransom; females were 
captured and carried to the castles of the uncourtly knights, 
who countenanced or directed such outrages, where they were 
confined as prisoners, which perhaps was the least evil they 
had to undergo ; and harmless, peaceable wayfarers were plun- 
dered and murdered by the barbarous retainers of the feudal 
chiefs. In fact, to use the expression of a writer to whom we 
have before alluded, Mr. James, “The plains teemed with 
murder aud the rivers flowed with blood. But the world was 
weary of barbarity, and a reacting spirit of order was born 
from the very bosom of confusion.” Many nobles, sickening 
at the calamities which they saw around them, associated 
themselves to redress the wrongs of the defenceless, and then 
Chivalry, as we now understand the term, arose. The knight 
‘without fear and without reproach” became bound to uphold 
ad to protect the weak, and more particularly to succour 
and defend woman from the rude and lawless hands of the op: 
pressor ; and then arose that chivalrous faith and valour which 
we find alike the theme of the historian and poet; that en- 
nobling devotion to lady-love which conferred equal honor on 
him that paid it, and on her to whom it was paid; that fervid 
zeal which led men to abandon all the charms of home to rescue 
the Holy-Land from the hands of its infidel conquerors, and 
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which, though debased by superstition and characterised by 
many observances revolting to the more strict and purer notions 
of the professors of the reformed faith was infinitely preferable 
to the cold and heartless latitudinarians which succeeded the 
age of Chivalry ; and which is to be found too extensively 
diffused, it is to be feared, even among modern society. 

Some time undoubtedly elapsed before the institutions of 
Chivalry took that form under which we love to contemplate 
them, when the knight was bound by a solemn oath on taking 
upon himself his important office “‘ to fear God, to honor the 

ing, to defend the widow, the orphan, and the oppressed, at 
all times and in all places; never to expect human reward for 
his best actions, never to use guile, but to be always open, 
candid, straightforward, and to scorn the very appearance of a 
subterfuge to disguise the truth ; never to forsake the direct 
path while on a journey, through fear of man or beast, never 
to shun danger in any enterprise ;” to pay high homage to the 
fair, and when the personal safety or the honor of a lady was 
in jeopardy to peril everything except honor in her defence. 
Although it is undoubtedly true, that, in time the religion of 
the knights degenerated into superstition,—their love into 
licentiousness, yet, the inculcation of such poe in a bar- 
barous age, must have had a very beneficial effect. When 
religion and morality, honor and probity, loyalty to the King 
on the throne and love to Woman,—whose sway was as potent 
as that of a mailed head or sceptred hand—were held up alike 
by theologians and moralists, by historians and by poets, as 


_ the virtues which were requisite to constitute a knight, without 


fear and without reproach, many would burn with noble emula- 


tion to practise the virtues and the duties enjoined, and if some 


proved recreant to their vows, others succeeded in achieving 
the high emprise. Chivalry became the desired of the great, 
the idol of the multitude, the praise and the boast of all: and, 
allied. to Christianity, it softened the rigour of war; made 
the manners of those who professed it, courteous and humane ; 
and checked, more than any direct laws could do, the reign of 
violence and oppression, which had before been so general and 


_ 80.unrestrained. In short—and we again quote from one who 
; writes so completely con. amore on the subject, that no doubt 
_ can exist, had he lived in the days of Chivalry, he would him- 
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; self have been one of the preauzx chevaliers of that age, (Mr. 
_ James),—** There cannot be any doubt that Chivalry more 
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any other institution (except religion,) aided to work out 
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the civilization of Europe. It first taught devotion and reve- 
rence to those weak fair beings, who but in their beauty and 
their gentleness have no defence. It first raised love above tho 
passions of the brute, and by dignifying women, made women 
worthy of love. It gave purity to enthusiasm, crushed bar- 
barous selfishness, and taught the heart to expand like a flower 
to the sunshine, beautified glory with generosity, and smoothed 
even the ed brow of war. For the mind, as far as know- 
ledge srieks, ‘Piatoalen itself did little; but by its influenco it 
did much. For the heart it did everything; and there is 
scarcely a noble feeling or a bright aspiration that we find 
amongst ourselves, or trace in the history of modern Europe, 
that is not in some degree referrible to that great and noble 
rere which has no manner but the spirit of Chivalry.” 
t was about the eleventh century that Chivalry began to 
assume the form and substance of a fixed institute; that a 
regular system of education and training was laid down for the 
future knight ; and that the ceremonies and rites necessary for 
his admission to the order were established. No author de- 
scribes these better than St. Palaye, in his “ Memoirs of 
Chivalry.” He has been followed as a trusty guide by most 
subsequent writers on the subject ; and he describes the whole 
pilgrimage of a knight, from his cradle to the tomb. The 
course of education took the future chevalier through three 
stages, those of a page, a squire, and a knight. 
** As soon,” says St. Palaye, ‘‘as he had reached the age of 
seven years, he was taken from the women and submitted to 
the care of men, and a hardy, masculine education prepared 
him for the labours of war synonymous with those of Ohivalry. 
In default of parental assistance, the numerous courts of 
princes and barons were ever open schools, in which the young 
nobility might receive the first rudiments of their profession, 
and enjoy the rights of a profuse hospitality.” To be thus 
attached to some illustrious kniyhts had nothing in it degrading, 
it was only rendering benefit for benefit ; and it must have 
been a refinement more subtle than noble-minded, which could 
have refused the gratefully paying to him who generously took 
the place of a father the services so justly his due from ason.” 
These baronial halls were in this in England, the scene 
of almost courtly dignity. The nobility, ** possessed of great 
estates, hereditary jurisdictions, and a numerous vassalage, 
maintained in their remote castles a state and splendour little 
inferior to the courts of their kings.” On all occasions of high 
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and solemn feasts, chivalric games and sports were practised 
the jousts and the tournament took place ; there 


«“Throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In meeds of peace high triumph hold 
With store of ladies; whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and award the prize 
Of wit or arms.” 


Music, too, was called in to grace their festivals. The bard 
or minstrel, was a constant appendage to the castles of the 
nobles; and when the gallant party, with their lady loves, re- 
turned from the mimic war to enjoy the pleasures of the festive 


board :— 


“Tllumining the vaulted roof, 
A thousand torches gleamed aloof ; 
From many cups, with golden gleam, 
Sparkled the red Metheglin’s stream ; 
To grace the gorgeous festival, 
Among the lofty-windowed hall, 
The storied tapestry was hung ; 
With minstrelsy the rafters rung, 
Of harps, that with reflected light, 
From the proud gallery glittering bright, 
To crown the banquet’s solemn close, 
Themes of British glory rose, 
And to the strings of various chimes 
Attempered the heroic rhymes.” 


Amidst such scenes as these the early ages of the future 
knight were passed, and here he learnt the duties of a page or 
valet. He accompanied, says St. Palaye, ‘‘his patron and 
mistress to the chase, or on their travels, visits, or walks; he 
carried their messages, and waited on them at table. Thus we 
find that the great Bayard was placed, when a youth, in the 
house of his uncle, the Bishop of Grenoble, who took him with 
him to the Court of Savoy. There, the prelate being invited 
to the table of the duke, his nephew accompanied him, waited 
upon him during the meal, supplying him with wine, and con- 
ducting himself with the greatest deference to his relative and 
patron. The first lessons which the page was taught chiefly 
regarded the leve of God and attachment and respect to the 
fair sex—that is religion and gallantry—and, if we may credit 
the Chronicle of John de Saintre, “it was the dames who 


‘commonly undertook to teach him his catechism and the art 
of love.” 
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To put the youthful novice into a condition to practise these 
lessons of gallantry, continues St. Palaye, he was obliged to 
make choice of one of the most noble beautiful, and virtuous 
ladies of the court in which he resided to whom, next to the 
Supreme Being, he directed all his sentiments, thoughts, and 
actions.” 

These pursuits and avocations did not oar the whole at- 
tention of the page. He had other duties to perform ; and even 
between the early ages of seven and fourteen he did not neglect 
the more manl at knightly exercises. ‘ The inclination to 
imitate the actions of his elders which is natural to youth, led 
him to hurl the light javelin, or to defend a pass attempted to 
be forced by other pages ; who, making helmets or basinets of 
their hoods, were accustomed to carry on a mock siege. They 
likewise snatched a foretaste of the various kinds of tourna- 
ments, and began to form themselves for the nobler exercises 
of squires and knights.” 

I have stated that the ladies were the chief instructresses 
of the page in the truths of religion, and from the curious 
French romance of “‘ Le Petit Jehan Saintré,” (written in the 
year 1459), we learn the nature of the instructions they gave. 
If any of my readers should doubt the propriety of quoting a ro- 
mance as at authority, I would remind them that the 
romances of Chivalry, though of course fictious in the adven- 
tures they describe, are correct chronicles of the manners of 
the age. On this point, Sir Walter Scott observes :—‘“ the 
authors, like the painters of the period, invented nothing ;. but 
copying the manners of the age in which they lived, transferred 
them without doubt or sicttple to the period or personage of 
whom they treated.” From this romance—quoted also as an 
authority by St. Palaye—we learn that the party under whose 
immediate patronage the petit Jehan was placed, taught him 
to avoid pride, which was offensive to the Divinity and unbe- 
coming in a lover; not to give way to anger, for the same 
reasons, to eschew envy, as no dame could love one who har- 
boured so mean a passion; to beware of idleness, which would 
prevent his performing his duty to her: and to be careful not 
to give way to the sensual views of et gluttony, which 
were unbecoming in a lover, who should be above such base and 
sordid pursuits. She likewise taught him to keep the ten com- 
mandments inviolable, to learn and treasure up in his heart 
the twelve articles of faith, to practise the seven principal 
virtues, and avoid the seven leading vices ; to perform the seven 
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works of spiritual mercy which consisted in saving the people 
from error, and also the seven works of corporeal mercy which 
embraced all works of charity done to the body. Such were 
the early lessons of a page in the days of Chivalry: what a 
contrast to the education of apage in modern times! At the 
age of fourteen, the page passed into the squire, his admission 
into which office was accompanied hy a religious ceremony as 
described by St. Palaye. He was presented at the altar by 
his father and mother, who came to the oblation with wax 
tapers in their hands. The officiating priest then took from 
the altar a sword and girdle, over which he pronounced several 
benedictions ; this he gave to the youth, who wore it from 
that time. ‘* The squires were divided into many different 
classes, according to the employment they were appointed to ; 
viz., squires of the body, or person of his lady or lord, (the 
first of these services was a grade to the second), squire of the 
chamber or chamberlain; carving squire; squire of the table ; 
squire of the wine-cellar; squire of the pantry, &c. The 
most honorable of all these was the squire of the body, for 
that reason called also squire of honor.” For along time, the 
youthful squire acquired in silence while present in the quality 
of carver at repasts and festivals, the art of expressing his 
ideas with propriety. The Lord de Joinville in his youth 
filled this office at the court of St. Louis, and in the palaces 
of kings it sometimes devolved upon their own children. The 
squires prepared the tables, supplied the guests with water 
for washing their hands, carried in the various courses of the 
entertainment, watched over the pantry and cellar, and were 
constantly attentive that those — were provided with 
every thing requisite to their comfort. When the repast was 
over, they made preparations for the assembly, ball, or other 
amusements which followed, in which they likewise took part 
with the damsels belonging to the suites of the leaders of high 
rank. After this they served up the spices, sweetmeats, 
(claret. wine mixed with honey, pimenta and luppicras) 
_ refreshments, the serving of which always closed the feasts of 
the olden time. 

Froissant, the most spirited chronicler of the ancient time, 
and whose pictures of the manners of his age carry with them 
all the force of truth, gives us a pleasing description of the 
court of the Count de Foix, where he had often been. After 
describing the feasts which were often held there, he says :— 


“To sum up all, before I came to this court I had been in many 
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courts of kings, dukes, and princes, of counts and noble ladies, but 
I was never in any court that pleased me so well, nor where I beheld 
more joy and valour than in this of the Count de Foix. In the halls, 
in the apartments, in the open courts, the knights and squires of 
honor passed and repassed, and discoursed of love and of arms. 

All honor was to be found here, and intelligence from every 
country ; for there was no kingdom whatsoever from which news was 
not here obtained, for from every part of the world they came to 
behold the worth and valor of the good Count de Foix.” 


In such households during his noviciate, the young squire 
spent a joyous life, surrounded by the young and the beautiful, 
and looking forward to the day when he too should be elevated 
to the dignity of knighthood, he abandoned himself to the 
joyful aspirations of chemiiis spirit, and, encouraged by the 
smiles and approbation of the lovely dames by whom he was 
surrounded, all those exercises which were to qualify him for 
his future honors became light and easy, and he revelled in 
that luxuriant atmosphere of love and romance in which he 
seemed to be enshrined. The knights undertook to instruct 
their squires in the art of war; and they accompanied their 
ladies to the field of battle, some carrying their armour ; 
others bearing their bennons, or banners; whilst others led 
the war-horse, or destrier, used only in the battle, or when on 
an expedition which was ip pate to end in an hostile encounter. 

Amidst the actual din of arms, the squires had sometimes 
little to do, but to remain almost idle spectators of the battle 
—being, I again quote St. Palaye, “attentive to the move- 
ments of their. masters,—furnishing them with new arms, 
warding off the blows which might be aimed at them, and 
bringing fresh horses for a renewed combat. To the squires, 
likewise, the knights confided whatever prisoners they made in 
the field.” It was also the duty of the squire to arm his 
master before going into battle; and the complete and proper 
parting on of his armour being essential to the safety of tho 

night, the squire was carefully instructed how to fit and put 
ag the different pieces of suit of mail- Though St. 
ye supposes that the services of the squire were rather 
passive than active in the day of battle, there can be no earthy 
doubt, as Mr. James observes, ‘‘ that. they were ofter much 
more actively engaged, even in the purest days of Chivalry.” 
In all the wars. between Richard Ceur de Lion and. Philip 
eae we find them often fighting bravely, and at the battle 
of Bovines a squire had nearly taken the life of the famous 
Count de Bologne. 
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Some of the squire’s exercises would startle a military man 
of the present day. He was taught, says an historian, speaking 
of Boucicant while a squire, “to spring upon a horse while 
armed at all points ; to exercise himself in running ; to strike 
for a length of time with the axe or club; to dance and throw 
somersaults entirely armed, excepting the helmet; to mount 
on horseback behind one of his comrades, by barely laying his 
hand on his sleeve; to raise himself betwixt two partition 
walls to any height, by placing his back against one and his 
knees and hands against the other; to mount a ladder placed 

ainst a tower upon the reverse or under side, solely by the 
aid of his hands and without touching the rounds with his feet ; 
to throw the javelin ; to pitch the bar; and in short, to prac- 
tise every feat of strength and agility necessary to qualify him 
for the art of war. 


“ Young knights and squires a lighter train, 

Practised their chargers on the plain, 

By aid of hand, of legs, of rein, 
Each warlike feat to shew; 

To pass, to wheel, the croup to gain, 

And high curvett, that, not in vain, 

The sword’s sway might desend amain, 
On foreman’s casque below.” 


The age of twenty or twenty one was that at which knight- 
hood was usually conferred, although on particular occasions 
that period was anticipated, princes of the blood in France, 
and sovereigns everywhere, having peculiar privileges. Some 
public occasion, such asa king’s coronation, or tournament ; 
the great festivals of the Church, Christmas, Easter, or 
Whitsuntide, or other splendid gathering, was fixed upon for 
the admission of well-tried youth to their hard-earned honors. 
* Austere Fasts,” says St. Palaye, “‘ whole nights passed in 
prayer with a priest and the sponsors chosen for the occasion, 
the sacraments of penitence and the eucharist received with 
devotion, paths typical of the purity indispensable in the order 
of Chivalry, while garments in imitation of the Neophytes as 
a symbol of the same purity, a sincere contession of all faults 
of his former life, a serious attention to sermons in which the 
articles of the Christian Faith and morals were explained, 
were preliminaries of that ceremony by which the novice was 
about to be girded with the sword of aknight.” Thus prepared, 
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the candidate for knighthood was conducted by all the knights 
and nobles then in.the place where the ceremony was to be ow 
formed each arrayed in his coat of arms, and by the bishop 
and his clergy in their appropriate vestments, to the principal 
ohurch or cathedral, where, high mass being performed, the 
neophyte approached the altar, and presenting his sword to the 
officiating priest, it was consecrated to the service of religion ; 
and the aspirant was solemnly warned of the duties he had to 
undertake—the danger he would have to encounter. The 
address of the Bishop of Valenciennes to the young Count of 
Ostrevant when he received the honor of knighthood, has been 
preserved by Menestrier. It comprises all the duties of 


Chivalry :— 


“ He who wishes to be a knight,” said the prelate, “should have 
great qualities. He should be of noble birth, liberal in gifts, high 
in courage, strong in danger, secret in council, patient in difficulties, 
powerful inst enemies, prudent in his deeds. He must also swear 
to observe the following rules :— To undertake nothing without having 
heard mass fasting, to spare neither his blood nor his life in defence 
of the Catholic faith, to give aid to all widows and orphans, to under- 
take no war without just cause, to favor no injustice, but to protect 
the innocent and oppressed, to be humble in all things, to seek the 
welfare of those — under him, never to violate the rights of his 
sovereign, and to live irreprehensibly before God and man.” 

After the religious part of the ceremony was over, the can- 
didate was brought before the prince or noble who was to 
confer the order of knighthood. To him the aspirant had to 
answer satisfactorily the various questions put to him, as to 
his motives for demanding the honor of Chivalry ; and, having 
been armed, he was invested with the external symbols of his 

rofession,—the consecrated sword which was attached to the 
dric, a belt of white leather studded with ornaments’ of 
gold on the left side, and the gilt spurs. The accolade was 
then bestowed, which consisted, generally, of three blows with 
a naked sword upon the neck and shoulders, and whoever con- 
ferred the order accompanied the blows with these. words, “I 
dub thee knight, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” .The kings of France used the words “In the name 
of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I make thee knight : 
be. loyal, bold and.true.” Sometimes, we are told, these 
words were added after the accolade was given: ‘“ Bear this 
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blow, and never bear another ; ” and sometimes was added the 
more Christian admonition to humility,—‘ Remember that 
the Saviour of the world was buffeted and scoffed.” 
Knighthood was not however always conferred with these 
solemnities. It was frequently granted on the field of battle, 
and then but little ceremony was or could be used. On these 
occasions, (though not uniformly, as the person to be knighted 
appears to have had a choice in the matter), the ceremony was 
performed by the Prince or General leading the host, and the 
novice being brought before him, and kneeling down, received 
the accolade; he then took his place in the ranks to win his 
spurs in the contest. The Black Prince won his spurs at the 
battle of Cressy. Froissant tells us, that this prince having 
gained an advantage at the first outset, the French King 
ordered a numerous body of horse to advance to repair the 
disaster. To all appearance the young prince, who fought with 
an heroic courage, determined to conquer or die, would have 
been overpowered by numbers, if the Earl of Northampton 
and Arundel had not come to his relief. Their approach drew 
hither more of the French troops, the small extent of the 
field not permitting the two armies to engage all at once. The 
fight became very obstinate, and the valor of the Prince of 
Wales, which filled the English Generals with admiration, 
made them at the same time extremely uneasy with regard to 
his person because of the superior number of the enemy. 
Apprehensive that some misfortune might happen to him in 
the end, they speedily sent the king word that it was time to 
eome to the prince’s relief, who was likely to be overpowered 
by numbers. Far from being moved by this message, Edward 
asked whether his son was still alive? He was told that he 
was. ‘Then tell my Generals” said he, that as long as my 
son is alive, let them send no more to me, for the honor of 
this day must be his, and he must now win his spurs.” This 
answer imspiring the prince with fresh courage, he brake 
through the enemies who surrounded him, and being seconded 
_ by his brave troops, one of the most glorious victories in the 
annals of history was achieved. On this occasion, both Ed- 
ward and his son displayed many of the characteristics of true 
Chivalry. The latter, flushed with victory, and erowned with 
conquest, knelt at his father’s feet to beseech his blessing ; the 
former issued a royal order in the camp, forbidding the victors 
to insult over the misfortunes of the vanquished, and exhort- 
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ing his army to return God thanks for the victory he had been 
ao to grant them, ~The Chivalric behaviour of the heroic 

*rince Edward at the battle of Poictiers, and subsequently to 
his royal prisoner, John of France, is familiar to every reader 
of English history. , 

We have thus seen how the knight attained his honors ; 
honors which if he bore meekly, he could not wear without 
being at all times ready to defend them. Clothed from head 
to foot in a “suit of complete steel,” armed with sword and 
lance, with a battle-axe or mace at his quarters, the knight of 
Chivalry was always obliged to be ready to undertake any ad- 
ventures to which he might be summoned. Nor was this all ; 
it was his duty if adventures did not offer, to seek them ; and 
many romantic escapades did the knights of old rush into, The 
romantic customs of achieving or attempting some desperate and 
perilous adventure, without either necessity or cause, was a 
peculiar, and, says Sir Walter Scott, ‘perhaps the most 
ae feature of Chivalry.” It was not merely the duty, 

ut the pride and delight of a true knight to perform such ex- 
loits as none but a madman would have undertaken. I think 
itis in the old French romance of “* Eric and Eneide,” that 
an adventure, the access to which lay through an avenue of 
stakes garnished with the bloody heads of the knights who 
attempted and failed to achieve it, is called by the inviting 
title of “ Za jou de la ceur” To be first in advancing and 
last in retreating ; to strike upon the gate of a certain fortress 
of the enemy ; to fight blindfold or with one arm tied up ; 
to carry off a banner or defend one were often the subjects of a 
sug r vow among the sons of Chivalry. until he had per- 
ormed some distinguishing exploit of this nature, a young 
knight was not said to have won his spurs, and upon some 
occasions he was obliged to bear as a mark of thraldom a claim 
upon his arms, which was removed with great ceremony when 
his merit became conspicuous. When Edward III. commenced 
his French wars, many of the young bachelors of England 
bound up one of their e with a silk ribbon, and swore 
before the peacock and the ladies that they would not see with 
both eyes until they had accomplished certain deeds of arms in 
France. ‘The vow of the peacock, or pheasant, was one of the 
most solemn engagements into which a knight could enter. 
The old romances observe, that the peacock, the pheasant 
and venison were the particular food of brave and gallant 
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knights ; and the plumage of the peacock was considered by 
the ladies of the province, as the richest ornament with which 
they could decorate the Troubadours who celebrated their 
praise; the feathers of that splendid bird were interwoven in 
the crown presented to the bard as a recompense for the poetic 
talents he consecrated to the celebration of virtue and gallantry; 
and a figure of the peacock was the prize of the knights them- 
selves. ‘The vow of the peacock was then taken. 

Upon the day on which the knights were to perform their 
solemn vow, a peacock or pheasant, sometimes roasted, but 
always dressed and garnished out with its finest feathers, was 
brought in with great dignity, by the ladies, in a large gold 
or silver vessel to the assembled knights. They presented the 
dish to each knight, who made his vow on the bird ; after 
which, it was placed at the head of the festive board, when 
one of the knights distributed it amongst the company. The 
skill of the carver was exerted on this occasion to distribute the 
bird so equally that all might have ashare ; and in the romance 
of “* Launcelot du Lac,” King Arthur is highly eulogised for 
having carved a peacock at the round table, so much to the 
satisfaction of a-hundred and fifty knights who partook of 
a feast that they were all content with the share assigned 
them.,’ 

War was the proper sphere of a knight of Chivalry ; there, 
he was in his natural element; and the success of armies 
mainly depended on his prowess. Next to valor, courtesy to 
the vanquished was one of the most distinguished duties, when 
engaged in mortal strife. After the taking of Calais by Ed- 
ward, and during the truce concluded between the two kings, 
the French attempted to regain the town by treachery. The 
governor agreed for twenty-thousand crowns, to admit twelve 
knights and a-hundred men-at-arms into the town; and on a 
certain day the Lords de Charmy and de Ribaumont were to 
lay in ambush near the gates, for the purpose of rushing in as 
soon as they were opened, in-order to ¢o-operate with those 
already admitted in retaking the town. Edward was put in 
possession of the plot, and contrived to be there, attended by 
the Prince of Wales and eight hundred men-at-arms, the 
evening before the treacherous plan was to have been carried 
into effect. On the morning the king sallied out at one gate, 
and the prince at another, to attack the French, and a fierce 
contest ensued. ‘The Lord of Charmy was defeated and taken 
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prisoner by the Prince of Wales ; and the king fighting under 
the banner of Sir Walter Marmy, attacked the troops of Lord 
de Ribaumont, with whom the monarch engaged hand to hand, 
and was twice beaten to the ground by his fierce blows. Suc- 
cour arriving however, Ribaumont was defeated and taken 
prisoner with all his men. Though the enterprise was anything 
but honourable or chivalric, Edward, considering that they 
had undertaken it in obedience to their sovereign, treated 
his prisoners very civilly. In the evening he entertained 
tho principal persons amongst them with a splendid 
supper; visiting them whilst they sat at table. He 
could not help upbraiding Charmy with the infamous 
means he had used to take from him by treachery, and during 
the truce, a place that cost him so dear, and was fairly won. 
Then addressing himself to Ribaumont, the king greatly com- 
mended his valour, and made him a present of a string of 
an which he wore in his cap, as a testimony of his esteem. 

he gallant monarch added, that, hearing Ribaumont was a 
great admirer of the ladies, he desired him to wear it in their 
company, telling him that for so doing they would not look 
upon him with less favourable eyes. 

It was not only in the melée that the knights distinguished 
themselves during hostilities. Sieges, which compelled their 
daring spirits frequently to be inert spectators, either cooped 
ap behind walls, or within tents, whilst the miners or the en- 
gineers were at work in undermining or battering the walls, 
were often diversified with single combats, the arena of which 
was usually the drawbridge, or barriers of a town ; the former, 
as being the most dangerous place, being more generally chosen 
by those knights who wished to break a lance for honor and | 
their ladies’ love. Thus, in (387, we are informed that 
William Douglas, the Earl of Nithisdale, on the draw-bridge 
of Carlisle, which consisted of two beams scareely two feet in 
breadth, defeated three Englishnien, one in single combat, the 
other two attacked him together: Hee 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ON THE INSTABILITY OF HUMAN AFFAIRS. 


By Henry Vincent FALKLAND. 





{The following, Die Verganglichkeist in the original, is from the 
pen of Hebel, a Swiss poet. it is written in the Balese patois, a 
German dialect. The translator having endeavoured to preserve the 
simple style of the author, the lines will be found literal rather than 


elegant..] 





CONVERSATION BETWEEN A FATHER AND HIS SON, ON THE ROAD 
TO BASEL, BETWEEN STEINEN AND BROMBACH, DURING THE NIGHT. 


SON. 


Nearty always when [ come in sight of 
Rottler Castle, father, I ask myself 
Whether our house shall one day be like it. 
Does it not lie yonder, hideous as the 
Skeleton in the Dance of Death?* It creates 
A shudder even to behold it. And 

Our house standing on the mountain-top, 
Like a little church, with the light streaming 
From its windows—how beautiful it is ! 

Say, father, willit, too, fall to ruin ? 

That were scarce possible, it seems to me. 


FATHER. 


It is most possible, my dear son. What 

Do you suppose? We see all that is young 

And fair daily creeping into age ; all 

Coming to an end, and nought remaining. 

List how the waters roar, regard the starlit 

Heaven. Man thinks they change not, and yet they 
Are unceasingly going and coming. 

Thus it is! Mark if my words prove untrue. 
Thou’rt yet young, my child. I too have been young, 
But now I am aged. Old age comes apace, 





*Holbein, the great painter, was born at Bale, in 1489. 
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For whatever side I turn, Wies, Giesgen, 
Towards the plains, or woods, , Basel, or home— 
It is the same—I march towards the grave. 
Tears or no tears !—Then when thou art my age, 
I shall be gone, and sheep and goats will pasture 
O’er my bones. Ay, and our house will become 
Old and crazy—the rain now makes it nightly 
Crazier, the sun burns it daily blacker, 

And the worm is heard creeping. in its beams. 
Then the water will penetrate its roof, 

The wind howl through its worm-eaten rafters. 
Thine eyes at last will elose, and grand-children 
Must repair it. At last, its foundation 

Rots. Nohelp foritnow! Year after year 
Rolls en; it is two thousand, and—the whole 
Lies aruin. Our village, too descends 

Into the grave. Where now stands the bailiffs, 
The church, the lordly mansion, there the plough 
Will pass.— 


SON. | 
Nay, what say’st thou there ? 


FATHER. 


| The plain truth, 

My child! Believe me as thou wilt 
Say, is not Basel a stately city ! 
There thou. seest houses larger than many 
Churches—and churches many a village - 
Cannot equal in number of. houses. 
What @ multitude of human beings, , 
And what riches! Many noble gentlemen, | 
And many whom I know, will have long lain 
Neath the sod by the Miinste asleep. 
Such is life, my child. And the day will come 
When Basel also shall fall, with a limb | 
Scattered here and there, a pillar, an old 
Tower, aroof; now a mill, then a book, 
Further off some firs with moss grown patches, 
And herons nesting there—This will indeed 
= sad. If men are as crack-brain’d then as 

ey now are, they will imagine spectres, 
Denis Faste—did 1 not re uae me ?— 
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One will exclaim—and Lippi, Liappeli, 
With many more. But why dost push me so ?* 


SON. 


eat softly, my father, till we have passed 
The old bridge, the mountain and the forest. 
Over yonder dwells the spectre huntsman, 
Dost not remember ? And in the thicket, 
Tis said, the Eiermadchen has long lain. 
Hearest thou how the foliage trembles ? 


FATHER. 


It is but the wind ! Be not so timid ; 

Away with Raubi, Merz !—and leave the dead 

In peace, my child, they cannot harm thee more. 
But where was I? Ah! I said that Basel 

Too will perish. And ere long a traveller 

From afar will stand upon its ruins, 

Gazing on them, if the mists hinder not, 

He will exclaim to his companion :— 

‘See, yonder stood Basel! and yon tower 

Was once Saint Peter’s church! How sad to think!” 


SON. 
But speakest thou in earnest, father? Say not! 


FATHER. 


It is too true! believe me as thou wilt, 

And in time the whole world will be destroyed: 
There will be a watchman in the night time, 

A stranger, no one knows whence he cometh ; 

He is radiant as a star, and cries out :— 

“Wake up! wake up ! the day ts come at last !” 
Then the sky grows red, and thunder is heard, 
First low but increasing ever, as when 

In ninety-six the cannon of the French 
Thundered so fearfully. The spires totter, 


*These lines will recall the German student to the following ones from Gothe’s 
- “Erlkonig.” 
“Mein Sohn, was birgst du so bang dein Gesicht ?”’ 
‘¢ Siehst, Vater, du den Erlkonig nicht? 
Den Erlenkonig mit Kron’ und Schweif ?”’ 
“Mein Sohn, es ist ein Nebelstrief.”’ ° 
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The earth heaves ; and the bells send forth their peals 
Themselves, and sound the tosein far and near. 

And all pray. For the day breaks forth above,— 

O God! the sun’s rays need not then appear— 

The heavens glow, the world is all in flames. 

All else that will happen, I cannot say ; 

And at last fire comes, which burns the earth 

And which none can extinguish. It abates 

Only by degrees. Comprehendest thou ? 







SON. 


O father, be silent ! yet tell me first, 
What will become of man when all is burnt ? 


FATHER. 


Man will be there no longer, he will be— 

Where ‘—Be pious and upright, my dear son, 

And ever keep a calm and pure conscience !— 
Behold how the heavens sparkle with stars ! 

Picture to yourself each star a village, 

And higher above, a beautiful town, 

One cannot see them here; but remain good, 

And a star will come down and fetch thee up! 
Thou'lt find, God wiliing, thy father yonder, 
And Chiingi thy mother happy. Perhaps: 

Thou’lt journey through the milky-way : 

When thou regardest below, what wilt thou see? 
Rottler Oastle! and the Belcher, ashes, — 

The Blauen also, like two decayed towers, 

And between, everything burnt to the ground. 

The Wiese without water ; and all around ; 
Waste and black and still as death—thou see’st this, 
And on to thy companion at thy side :— 

** Yonder was the earth, see! And that mountain 
They called the Belcher! Wisleth lies near it. 
"T'was there I lived, and ed, and carried wood 
To Basel, and used to collect ts, 

And lived happily to a good old age. 

Yet I’ve no wish to return.” Forti,* Laubi, Merz ! 


*Away with. 
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No. II.—IrgxLanp. 


By W. Cooks StTAFrorp. 


WE now come to the Fairies of ‘‘ Ould Ireland,” which are, 
like the people a mixed race; and they resemble the latter 
in many of their qualities. The Irish name for fairy, Mr. 
Keightly tells us, is Sia, (pronounced Sheea), and Siabhra, 
(Sheefra.) ‘‘ We have not,” he.says, ‘ the original meaning 
of Sia. Sigh(Shee) is.also given by O‘Reilly,; and as it sig- 
nifies spirits, and, adjectively, spiritual, it is probably the true 
word.” It is one of the articles in the Fairy Mythology of 
Ireland, that ‘“the.good people,” or fairies, ‘‘ are some of the 
angels who were turned out of heaven, and who landed on 
their feet in this world; while the rest of their companions, 
who had more sin to.sink them, went down farther to a worse 
place”’* Of several classes, the Irish fairies are, like those of 
other countries, of diminutive size; and they have a novel 
way of getting into a house. A thread is carried, from the 
key-hole to the floor, by one more adventurous than the rest ; 
and upon this rope the others all slide down, :and either carry 
on ‘their revel routes, or if it is a pilfering expedition, the 
convey their stolen goods up the same ticklish caiantiocnah 
the key-hole, and from thence to their own country. The 
ens term fairy, is applied to the following distinct species. 

he Shefro, the :Claricaune or Leprecaun, the Baushee, the 
Phookas, the Merrow, the. Dallahan, and the Fir Darrig ;— 
there are some others, but they are of little note. } 

The Shefro are a merry race—thoroughly Irish, Like all 
other fairies, they carry on their sports when mortals sleep. If 
disturbed .in their .revels, they not unfrequently visit the in- 
trader .with marks of their vengeance. Generally, ,however, 
they have the;.fun and frolic of Paddy himself, and will per- 
_ form,the most good-humoured acts. They are accused,—right- 

fully or wrongfully, this deponent says,not,—of exchanging 
their. own imps for the children of the peasantry ; .and.any ill- 
favoured bantling with which Providence may favour one of 
“the finest pisantry,” \is, even now, said to be a fairy’s child. 





*Croker’s Fairy Legends. 
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Putting the brat in a hot shovel, pinehing it, with hot tongs, 
or otherwise tormenting. it, is. supposed to have the effect of 
making the changling take its departure, and obtaining the 
restoration of the/stolen infant.* 

The Churtcaune, or Leprechaun, is a 


’  Sottish elve, 
Who quaffs with swollen lip the ruby wine.” 


“The main points of distinction ” says Cropton Crother, in 
his ** Fairy Legends,” “* between the Cluricaune and the Shefro 
arise’ from the sottish and solitary habits of the former, who 
are never found in t or communities” The Cluricaune is 
a shobmaker by profession; and if you see a little man, inred - 
habiliments' hammering away at a piece of leather, be sure that 
he is of ‘the fairy ‘race. » Should a traveller see such a one, his 
fortune is’ made if he'can seize him.' These fairies know where 
treasures aré concealed, and is obliged to conduct the lucky wight 
who captures him to the spot ; that is, if he keep his ye on 
the me but the moment the eye is averted, the little fellow 
makes his escape. | 

As not much known, I quote Lady Morgan’s description of 
the QOluricaune, or Lepruchaun, from “ O*Donnell;” (vol. ii. 
p- 246. 

avchibabeeaheentle difficult toclass thissupernaturalagent, 
who holds‘a distinguished feature in the ‘ Irish Fairies.’ His 
first appearance, however, is supposed to be that of a shri- 
velled little old man, whose presence marks a spot where: hid- 
den treasures lie concealed, which were buried 'there in the 
troubles! Heis, therefore, generally seen in lone and dismal 
places, out of the common haunts of men; and though the 
night-wanderer may endeavour to mark the place whrere he 
beheld the’ guardian of the treasures ‘perched, yet, when he 
returnsin the morning, with proper implements to turn up the 
earth,’ the thistle, branch, or stone he had placed as a mark, 
is so ‘multiplied, that it is no longer a distinction ; and the 
disappointments occasioned by the malignity of the little Lepre- 
chaun render him a we unpopular fairy ;- his name is never 
applied but as a term of contempt.” | 

ere'are many Irish legends connected with the Baushee ; 
which Dr. O‘Brien tells us, in his “ Irish Dictionary,” are 
‘““she fairies, or woman fairies, credulously supposed -by the 


*See papers on “ Fairy Mythology,” in La Belle Assemblee for 1828. 
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common people, to be affected to certain families, that they 
are heard to sing mournful lamentations about their houses by 
night whenever any of the family labour under a sickness 
which is to end in death. But-no families which are not of an 
ancient and noble stock, are believed to be honoured with this 
fairy privilege.” This is the same superstition which is prev- 
alent in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Phooka is a mad elf, whose freaks are often attended 
with. evil consequences. He leaps on the backs of travellers, 
and.converts them into steeds ; which he drives posting through 
the.air or o’er the earth, frequently leaving them breathless 
arid, exhausted. ' A Proteus in shape, the Phooka appears 
sometimes like an eagle, and at other times he himself takes 
the form of a horse, and having tempted a way-worn traveller 
on his back, he hurries away with him “through bush and 
through brier,” till the poor rider is in a most dreadful plight. 
“ The great’ object of the Phooka,” says Mrs. S. C. Hall, in 
the ,entertaining works which her husband and herself have 
given on Ireland, “is to obtain a rider: and then he is in all 
his most malignant glory. Headlong he dashes through briar 
and brake, through flood and fell, over mountain, valley, moor 
or river, indiscriminately; up or down precipice is alike to 
him, provided he gratifies the malevolence which seems to in- 

ire him. He bounds and flies, over and. beyond. them, 
gratified by the distress and utterly reckless and ruthless of the 
cries, and danger, and sufferings of the luckless wight. who 
bestrides him.” This agreeable writer remarks, ‘* Of the 
pranks of the Phooka, many amusing stories are told by the 
peasantry; all generally however, having the same termina- 
tion :+-‘ And plase yer honour, I found myself in the morning 
lying in a wet ditch ; and it couldn’t.be the drop I tuck, for, 
barring a few glasses at a neighbour’s, I didn’t drink a drop at 
al allday.” — 

Of the other Irish fairies, the Merrow answers exactly to 
_ the: English mermaid ; the Dallahan, like the Baushee, prog- 

nosticates death; and the Far Darrig, or Red Man, resembles 
our Puck. . Of these “beings of another world,” ample par- 
ticulars are given in Cropton Croker’s Fairy Legends; there 
is also. much fairy lore in Mr. and Mrs. S.C. Hall’s work, from 
which I have been quoting. It abounds in the legends told by 
| | peasantry ; and probably there is no country in Europe 
| a so many fairy tales aro still current among the inhabi- 
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Among the superstitions still current im Ireland, is the 
following. Wien a childis: pining away, and has a disease 
beyond the aid of medicine, the Trish think it has been “struck” 
by a * fairy arrow, «or velfhead,”: and -that it will.never live 
beyond the next Midsummereday.'** You frequently,” says 
Mrs. Hall; ”"**in Ireland, hear the observation,’ ‘ That :child’s 
not right, it will come to no good-—<t'sso-crabbed.’ -People 
seldom like to say, directly, that “the child is ‘fairy-struck,’ 
but the words, * it’s not right,’ signifyas much. The mother 
knows that her dear one must be taken from her; she has done 
her best; she has passed.it nine times between the fore-legs of 
a white donkey; she -has left a little crock of pullet’s eggs 
outside the door on'a dewy summer eve; she-has been three 
Fridays, fasting, to.a fairy-man.; she has covered its little bed 
with the-powdered leaves of the ‘mountain-ash, ‘and travelled 
far and near to find a four-leaved-shamrock. These, and other 
superstitious. ‘acts, she has noted as meritorious; but her ear- 
nest prayers, her tears, and sighs have gonejfor nothing—they 
were the dreams of her sleep, the perpetual occupation of her 
waking houts;.and yet they are unavailing .all—the child is 
stricken; the brighter its eyes burn, the'nearer it:is to death : 
the more intellectual its lisping words, the more certain is she 
that it will soon be ‘called.’ The Priest has been to see it, 
and said * it was in a decline.;” but in this instance she knew 
better than the priest, for'the neighbours say it is ‘struck.’ 
She believes ‘his reverence will not give way to such things ;’ 
and ‘knows too, that, though Dr. Kennedy has come a ee 
ride, just for the-love of God,’ it’s of no use. ‘No doctor ever 
knew how to cure a fairy. stroke.” 

There is ‘something very touching in this superstition, which 
no reasoning: can shake. There is another still prevalent in 
many ‘parts of Ireland: the blacksmiths do not lock up their 
forges at night, believing that they are protected by the fairies, 
who are said to be often heard working in them at night. 

Another remarkable | ition connected with the belief 
im fairies, still existe at the little village of Glenbea, :and its 

i ood, in’ Dingle-bay. This village stands near a 
river, running into the bay, at the mouth:of which there is a 
large sand-bank. In ‘the years that are.gone, a fairy-banner 
was on one-day in each year, raised on this bank; whilst the 
most delicious music floated through the air. A daring fellow, 
named Michael Shea, who lived at-Glenbeh, determined to 
possess himself of this banner, and if possible, solve ‘the 
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mystery of its appearance, and the miraculous music which 
sirended it. Qne morning when the, banner was: raised, 
mounted on. a white horse, he rode down to the bay, got on. the 
bank, and clutched the much-coveted banner,:,, In returning, 
however, .& wave overwhelmed, horse and, rider, | and both 
perished, From that day, the banner has never waved on the 
sand-bank, .nor-has.any man-of the name of Shea been able to 
cross the bar: if he attempts it, destruction is certain. So 
strong is the belief of the peoplo.in the truth of this tradition, 
that. no vessel will attempt to enter the harbour with a man of 
the:name of Shea on board: if there should be one of that 
‘mame among the crew or passengers, he is landed before an 
attempt is madeto cross the bar.* Indeed, | in Ireland the 
belief ‘in fairies is by no means extinct: the peasantry, believe 
in'the, existence of the ‘‘Good People,” and ‘‘fairy-men,” 
and “‘ wise women,” who are supposed to have communication 
with them, are frequently met with. A delightful tale by 
Mrs. ©. S. Hall, illustrating the modern Irish belief in fairies, 
is now publishing in the “‘ Art Union.” 

In the Isle of Man, the ‘‘:-Fairy Mythology very much re- 
sembles that of Ireland; and the inhabitants Son great faith 
in “ Fairy Doctors.” Mr. Joseph Train, in his ‘ Historical 
and Statistical Account’ of the Isle of Man,” (1847), tells us 
vof one of these doctors, to whom he was introduced, a Mr. 
Tease, of Ballawhine. Amongst other wonderful powers, he 
was supposed to be able to charm sparrows from corn; and he 
yperated, in July, 1833, says Mr. Train, on the corn of Mr. 
Fargher, innkeeper, at Laxey. This singular exoreism of the 

rrows,” continues our author, ‘soon became known 
eeoaghout Laxey. The paper-makers and miners of the 
emeighbourhood were the only persons who had,any doubt of 
the doctor's power in such matters, and for the purpose of 
satisfying themselves, they narrowly watched the field during 
the remainder of the season. To-their great surprise, how- 
‘sever, though the sparrows flocked around Mr. Fargher’s park, 
‘tim greater numbers than before, casting weg a wistful.eye to 
_ &the {waving ‘grain, yet not one of them dared to enter the 

* charmed precincts.” 

‘sonThe ‘Maux people think the fairies visit their houses on 
sNew- Year's Eve, and May Eve. On the former, says Mr. 
Train, they carefully smooth the ashes over the floor, before 


a See 


-/0* This legend was'warrarted by a traveller in a recent number of the Athenseum. 
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going to bed, in the hopes of finding next morning the track 
of a foot. Should the toes “ point towards the door, then it is 
believed a member of the family will die that year; but should 
the heel of the fairy foot point in that direction, then, it is 
firmly believed that the family will be augmented within the 
same peridd.” On May Even, - “the juvenile branches of 
nearly every family in the island” ‘used to ‘gather “ primroses, 
and strew them before the doors of their dwellings, to prevent 
the entrance Of the fairies ‘on ‘that night; whilst ‘Persons 
more advanced in life congregated ‘on the mountains, and to 
scare the fairies and witches supposed to be roaming abroad on 
that ' particular night, in numbers greater than ordinary, set 
firé to the gorse and blew horns.” ‘These practices are now 
pretty generally discontinued. 

Here f take my leave; and thus concluding these papers, 
on one of the superstitions of the olden time—I would say, in 
the words of old Bishop Cerbel, 


* Farewell rewards and fairies ! 

Good housewives nar you may stay ; 

For now foul sluts in diaries 
Doe fare as well as they : 

And though they sweep the hearths no less , 
Than mayds were wont to do, 

Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe ?” 


Who indeed? Those nightly visits are the elfin rambles— 
thé gambols in the moon’s rays, and the dances and revels on 
the green are gone and fled: and sober reality has usurped 
the place of - Well—beautiful creatures ‘ye’ ‘were !— 
Again I say “ Farewell !” 


No. Il.—Scorzianp. 


A -wrirer in the Quarterly, (vol. xxi., page 351), has 
remarked on ‘the surprising ‘uniformity of. the belief of the 
most distant nations in the traditions of Popular Mythology. 
Differing in all else, the conceptions of the ideal world are si- 
milar in all:countries, the beings which fancy creates, and the 
imagination cherishes, have, in all climes, and among all de- 
scriptions of . a strong affinity with each other; their. 
attributes an rs are impressed by tokens, proving 
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they resulted rather from a concession of doctrines than from 
invention; that they were traditive, not arbitrary, 

This is remarkably the case with the Fairies; who have so 
so strong a resemblance to cach other, that,they may well claim 
affinity,—whether we find them in the wilds of Scandinavia; 
the frozen region of Iceland; the bright and. sunny dales of 
England; the. romantic and picturesque scenes of Wales ; or 
the heaths and mountains of Scotia. It is those of the latter 
country which we have now to consider; having already 
directed attention to the fairies of England and Wales, 

, A. Yery curious work was published in Scotland, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, written by the y ReEpeniAn 
minster of Aberfoil, Mr. Robert Kirk, in which we find many 
particulars of the Scottish fairy, which like the music of that 
country, is of Celtic origin. His work is entitled, “‘ The 
Secret Commonwealth; or the Nature and Actions of the 
Subterranean, and, for the most part, Invisible People, here- 
tofore going under the name of Elves, Faunes, and Fairies, 
and the like.” Mr. Kirk writes chiefly of the Highland fairy; 
and he does so as if he was on the most intimate terms with 
these “‘ Invisible People ;” there is a little of doubt or hesita- 
tion,—“* he says,”—or ‘‘ I was told ;”—but the work takes the 
air of veritable description ; as if he had been writing of the 
people of England, or Ireland: nay, we doubtif the Presby-" 
terian minister had been writing of the latter, whether he 
would have known so much about them, as he professes to do 
about the ‘“‘ Elves, Faunes, and Fairies.” We find they were 
asin most other countries, of two kinds; the Sleagh Maith, 
or.the Good People; and Daoine Shie, or Men of Peace; 
and, unlike other writers, Mr. Kirk describes them as mortal, 
* not subject to sore sickness ; but dwindled and decayed at a 
certain period, all about one age.” Their dress was tartan ; 
some were “fed by only sucking into some fine spiritous liquors, 
that pierce like pure air and oyl;” but others were of a grosser 
Nature, and eat “‘foyson, or substance of corne and liquors, or 
corne itself,” which they stole away, “partly invisible, partly 
preying on the grain, as do crowes and mice,” their food was 
nicely ‘‘ clean, and served up by pleasant children, lyke in- 
chanted puppets.” They were sometimes heard “to bake 
bread, and to strike with hammers ;” whilst the women spun 
very fine, and were said “‘to dy, to tossue, and embroider.” 
They had weapons made of stone, which had somewhat the 
nature of thunderbolt subtilty, mortally wounding the paris, 
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without breaking the skin.” Cattle were the great objects 
aimed at by the fairies ; the people, when-any one of their 
flock was affected ‘by disease, thought it was fairy-struck. 


«¢ Every ‘herd, ‘by sad experience Anows, 

How, winged with fate, their elf-shot arrows fly, 
When the sick:ewe her summer ‘food foregoes, 

Or stretched. on earth, ‘the heart-smit heifers lie;’* 


The fairies inhabited mountains and hillocks ;:and Mr. Kirk 
tells us. of “many places called fairy‘hills, which the mountam 
ple think impious and dangerous to peel or discover.” 
he-way to their habitations was invisible, except under cer- 
tain circumstances ; and for lights, they had continual lamps 
and fires without fuel to sustain them.” Kirk asserts this, on 
the authority of a neighbour of his—who, beg taken to Elf- 
land, “ found the:place full of light, without any fountain or 
lamp from whence ‘it did spring.” These Highland fairies 
were peevish and-envious beings ; capriciousin their dispositions, 
and, if offended, apt’to revenge themselves rather spitefully 
upon the hardy-or unwitting wight, who had incurred their 
displeasure. 
r.‘Oromek, in his ‘“‘ Remains of ‘Nithisdale and ‘Galloway 
Song,” deseribes the ‘Lowland ‘fairy in much more ‘alluring 
colours. They-were also small, ‘but exquisitely shaped and 
proportioned. Their ‘fine yéllow ‘hair was tucked up with 
combs of gold; ‘and ‘“‘a mantle of green ¢loth, inlaid with 
wild flowers, ‘reached to their middle ; green ‘paritdloons, ‘but- 
toned with»bobs “of silk, and ‘sandals -of ‘silver, ‘formed their 
underdress.” .‘Théir bows were made‘of men’s ribs, their qui- 
vers‘of adder’s skins, ‘and ‘their arrows were poisoned. ‘Riding 
horses, whose‘hoofs would ‘not print‘the new-ploughed land, 
nor dash the dew'from'the cup of a ‘harébell,” they ‘visited the 
homesteads'and the ‘fields ; and if ‘the frailty of at ‘mortal 
gave them rover/him, they’blighted ‘lis pastures and ‘his 
ae ‘their arrows, ‘madle‘of the bog-reed, pointed 
with white'flint, ‘and ‘dipped‘in hemlock, at ‘his cattle; and 
otherwise injured rs : ) 
Ut-will be*seen, : that: 2 eotch "ittien partice'rather of the 
harsh nature of the'Scandinavian Dwergas, ‘than of ‘that of 
the more mild-and beneficent English élves, who, ‘in “ rearing 





we “Ode on ‘the ‘Popular Superstitions of ‘the ‘Highlands of ‘Scotland ;” 
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the drooping flower, arranging the disordered chamber,” and 
watching over and protecting their favourites from harm, ac- 

uired a character which rendered them objects of love rather 
than dread. ‘“ Perhaps,” also says Sir Walter Scott, speaking 
of the Scottish fairy, ‘the persecution which these sylvan 
deities underwent at the instance of the stricter Presbyterian 
clergy, had its usual effect in hardening their disposition, or 
at least in rendering them more dreaded by those among whom 
they dwelt. The face of the country, too, might have some 
effect ; as we should naturally attribute a less malicious dispo- 
sition, and a less frightful appearance, to the fays who glide 
by moonlight, through the oaks of Windsor, t to those 
who haunt the solitary heaths and lofty mountains of the 
north.”* 

One of the traits of the Scotch fairies, as of the English, 
was their propensity to steal the children of the peasantry : and 
this was one reason, why (as Fletcher tells us in his “ Faith- 
ful Shepherdess,”) they were fond of frequenting streams and 
fountains. He mentions 


“ A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine; dipping oftentimes 
Their stolen children so to make them: free 
From dying flesh, and dull mortality.” 


In his time, Sir Walter Scott tells us, that ‘* The brook of 
Beaumont, which passes in its course, by numerous turns and 
caverns, is notorious for being haunted by the fairies; and the 
Brrprsied and rounded stones, which are formed by trituration 
ni ‘Channel, are termed, by the vulgar, fairy eups and 

es.” 

. The fairies not only carried off children, but men and wo- 
men, if they intruded upon their sports,—were found asleep, 
after sunset, upon their domains,—or were devoted to the devil, 
by. their parents or masters. Persons thus abducted might be 
recovered within a year and a day ; and that on the night of 
ene fairy procession at Hallaweln, which we. find thus 

eseribed in a poem, called “ Flyting against Polwart,” which 
will be found in: “ Watson’s Collection of Scotch Poems,” 
published in 1709. 


* “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 
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‘<¢Tn the hinder end of harvest on Allhallowe’en, 
When our good neighbours dois ride, if I read right, 
Some buckled on a -banewaud, and some on.a been’ 
Ay trottaud in troups from the twilight; 
Some saidled a she-ape, all grathed into green, 
Some hoblaud on a hemp-stalk hovaud to the light ; 
The kirig of pharie and his court, with the elf-queen, 
With many an elfish incubus was icdaud that night. 
There an ‘elf on an ape, an unsel begat, 
Into a pot by Pomathorne; 
That bratchart in a basse was born ; 
They fund a monster on the morn, 
Warfared nor a cat. 


The person who wanted to recover the relative or friend, 
must watch the procession as it passed, and suatch the object 
of his desire’ from the unhallowed' throng, If he failed, the 
fairies detained him or her for ever. 

The Lowland fairies seem to have been much attached, says 
Mr. Cromek, “to particular places. A green hill, ‘an opening 
in a wood, ‘a burn just freeing itself from the leplands, were 
kept sacred for revelry and festival.” Like their southern 
kindred, they were fond of nea, revelry, and‘in their 
dances by moonlight they impressed “upon the surface the 
marks of circles, which sometimes appear yellow and blasted, 
sometimes of a deep green hue ; and within which it is danger- 
ous to sleep, or be found after sunset,” They were, like the 
dwarfs.of Northern Europe, addicted to working -in mines; 
and the ancient weapon, frequently found both in England and 
Scotland, resembling a battle-axe, and known by antiquaries 
as ‘‘ults,” are said, by the Scotch peasantry, to be of fairy 
manufacture. In like manner, the triangular flints, frequently 
found in Scotland, and which are supposed to have formed the 
heads of the rude spears of the aboriginal inhabitants, are 
termed. elf-arrow heads. . 96 . 

There was an Elf-land Court; and the queen is called 
Hecate in some parts of Scotland; and Dame Habunde, or 
Abunde in others. . The fairy-land where this court was held, 
was a delightful spot,—though it laid in unpromising localities. 

“ Level and green the downward region lies, 
And low the ceiling of the Saber Whos 
Self-kindled gems a richer light display 
Than gilds the earth, but not a purer day. 
Resplendent crystal forms the palace watt’ 
The diamond’s trembling lustre lights the hall. 
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There were several peculiar kinds of Seotch fairies. The 
Kelpy was a very mischievous elf, who haunted fords and fer- 
ries at night, and allured women and children to his sub- 

ueous haunts. There are few rivers in Scotland without a 

elpie ; which are known by their neighing; and they de- 
lighted in drawing the unwary travellers. into the water—or 
dragging them through the bogs and quicksands, where if not 
lost, they were terribly exhausted, and all but fatigued. The 
Benshi, in the Highlands, as in Ireland, was supposed to be 
attached to a noble house ; and by her moans and wailings, to 
announce the death of some one of its members. The Wee 
Brown Man of the Moors, is described by Dr. Leyden, as “a 
fairy of the most malignant order!” who dwells . beneath the 
heather bell, and amuses himself by extracting the brains 
from the heads of those whom he finds slumbering near his 
chosen retreat. 

But the Brownie, (who took his name from the colour of 
his hair, and his dress), was the most good-humoured and 
companionable of the Scotch fairies. He was a domestic 
drudge; *twas his to “trail the long mop, or whirl the mimic 
flail ;” and during the hours of night, *twas his task also to 


———— “ deck the much-disordered hall 
While the tired damsel in Elysium sleeps, 
With early voice the drowsy workmen call, 
Or lull the dame, while mirth his vigils keeps.” 


.. Brownie frequented alike the cottages of the poor, and the 
halls of the rich. Most houses had a Brownie attached to 
them ; who would thrash the corn, clean the house, and _per- 
form,any domestic drudgery. Any reward offered for these 
services, had to be offered delicately and quietly; or rather 
insinuated in his way: if bestowed openly, or made to assume 
the appearance of a bribe, away flew Brownie. One of these 
Rips ostored elves had long assisted a poor old woman in her 
household affairs. She manufactured, asa reward, a mantle 
_ and hood, for the good-natured sprite, which she laid in his 
favourite haunt. Had she only dois this it would have been 
well; but she must call out to tell him it was there. This was 
too much for him, and off he ran, exclaiming :— 


« A new mantle, and a new hood! 
Poor Brownie ye’ll ne’er do mair gude!” 
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© Hoiwap! never! known:to-visit that céttageagain. «This elf 

had some of Puck’s nogeey ery in his composition. Twe servant-: 

girls having made th osu fine bowk-full of battered brose 

took it into ae ree a ees They had but one 

n, and they agreed -t op pine “* hae got but 
ieen and it’s, a’ dani t gind oe 
: > 3 


+ them. + It’s a” 
FOqGT4S 
dune, i 


B rw. ib”, og a , a a a 
‘* Brownie’s t, maast. 0, ie it. was e 
had placed, eer ibamacand: ake en two sups for 
their one. 

jo hushiget Aho duty poop 46 Sole they wer 
moh® 2 ‘eoun were. 
believed to exist in the Tiler d sequestered vallies of the 
mountains, “where they frequently appeared to the lonely 
traveller, clothed in green, with di ed hair floating over 
their shoulders, and with faces more blooming than the vernal 
blush of a summer's morning.” 

In Dr. Hibbert’s “ Description: of, the Shetland. Islands,” 
published in 1822, a full account is given of the popular My- 
thology of that remote region. \'They: called fairies Trolls ; 
and. they were of the land and the sea. Pigmies dressed in 
green, and traversing * the oe Jon’ bulvushes? the\land Trolls 
were frequently encountéeréd,>® een fond of music and 
dancing antl’in’ these revels formed thie! fairy” ving, Not very 
honest, they purge res thitigo which wuited‘them, if it fell 
in their way ; ) ned children,and lying-in 
women ; Sa up be f eir own,.and employing 









the latter aS .W rolls;lived, atthe bottom of 
the ocean ; and when ey Vi n i iy) to enter 
the skin of some animal ca On land- 


ing, they yr’ othe: cn aot nataral form ; if 
they lost the skin, they vould:never:return; but were obliged 
to remain on*land. The dfelpievalsoo-abounds in Shetland ; 

and is described: by(Dalyell,: asi a o“cféak» hairy, with some 


— resemblance, to the hors ;govered with 
ences ty’ 9 Ht pions" In Sikney, 








. “ig Variously ac- 

| en by those who have 

re oe none-and amore|satisfactory than 
aiready ailedea be ae ocd may beebserveds however, that 

mee term “ ichts "as. applied applied to. fairiesy whi¢h/Grimm tells 


us is in use in Gortmenysisealeoitosinehh47 Scotland. In 


2 [ € Mae BR) etaus rise 
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Chambers’ ‘‘:Popular Rhymes,” we find the. following on this 
subject :-—. | 
“Gin ye ca’ me, lmp or Elf, 

I reed. ye look ,weel to yourself ; 

Gin. ye ca’ me Fairy, 

Tl work ye muckle tairie ; 

Gin Gude Neibor ye ca” me, 

Then Gude Neibor I will be; 

But gin ye ca’ me seelie Wicht, 

I'll be your freend, both day and night.” 


I would write much more on the subject of Scottish Fairies, 
for the subject is inexhaustible; but. 1 must conclude, lest I 
weary both the Editor and his readers. 





aT YOUTH'S LOVE. 
By M. W.H. 


Anp oh; .’tis hard to part from those, 
That we have loved in youth ; | 
To break the bonds by Friendship wove, ; 
_And consecrate to truth. 


But “tis our lot from all to part 
In this vain world below ; 
The tie, that, bursting, rends the heart, 


* Foretells the fatal blow. 
it Why have we not the callous breast 
beri! Of man’s maturer years? 
¢ besa - Or why should we be doomed to love, 
PRION When Love's bedewed with tears ! 
a : Why through the stormy paths of life 
ie Can we not tread unmoved, 
am Disdain to hear the fair one sigh, 
onc Nor love—nor be beloved ? 
pear Still let me love, though distant years 
penee Should bring th poe bowl ; 
= Bus Who rae lives, ahall live to love, 
ife illumes the soul. 


Pak, While 
| SBPTEuBer, 1848,—No. 111. vou. x. 
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FINE ARTS.—REVIEW OF THE PAST. SEASON. 


Tur. present exhibition of works purchased by the holders 
of prizes’ inthe London Art-Union, and now placed in the 
rooms of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, closes,,thé: artistic season-in, Lendom; for at this time 
landscapé-painters are scarce in town, most of them being 
pleasurably employed in refreshing their minds and eyes with 
afresh imstalment of the beautiful and true from a contemp- 
lation of Nature’s'charms. ‘Subject-painters are roaming about 
in quest of game for the next yéars” season. Italy, Germany, 
Normandy, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Spain, Portugal,. and 
nations even hotter and colder are at this season of the year 
visited by artists anxious to keep pace with the at desire 
for moveltios in character, costume and scenery. Recent stir- 


ring events may have somewhat cooled the fever for exploring 

regions unknown upon catrvass, but the real artist, provided 

any chance exists for him to pursue his studies without, being 

finished off by a bulletin his cranium ora bayonet in his 

stomach, will not mind daring somewhat of danger, because 

of the additional picturesque qualities me aM to scenery by 
Cc 


the bivouacing of troops! and the strange cters to be seen 
amongst the groups of soldiers: and'eamp followers. Portrait 
painters, less ambitious, take this season of the year to fulfil 
engagements in ‘the, eountry,, and: depart in peace, to visit dis- 
tant connexions and paint family: portraits. However, whether 
theme in town, or. out-of town, it is found quite impossible 
to dispel the gloom which, hangs:over'theiarts,, and which will 
ere long tell most fearfully on the art and its professors. 

The disturbed’ state of the country, and the still more 
disturbed state of the continent, are ciretmstances affecting 
the interests . of artists’ most’ materially’: the continuance of 
unsettled weathprae' if the: weather itself had determined to 
follow the fashion of politics! and repeal,the union between 
August and fine weather—this is another aggravation of the 
untoward state of things: the potato blight, and-the pleasant 
prospect. of a downright starving, winter, all these various 
events,.added to a depressed state of the public funds, will 
very soon inforny the artist that: for some time his“ occupation’s 

me.” 2 Th 687 Nis i | 

However all this. may be, however true: it may be, never- 
theless, artists must. prepare for: next year, and those who 
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have acquired Fame will now havé to try its most substantial 

Malities to see whether Fame can be condénsed into a sirloin 
of beef, or a haunch of mutton; because we never yet have 
met with any genius, however towering, however manifested 
by tiiustachios and flowing locks, which could exist, chamelion- 
liké, merely upon air. 

The exhibition of Art-Union prizes, upon the whole, leaves 
nothing to find grave fault with in the selections. The prize- 
liolders assist’ in improving each others’ taste; for one oe 
who makes an unfortunate selection becomes a subject of ridi- 
cule'as well as his choice, so that it naturally has an effect to 

vént other prize-holders from committing’ similar follies, 
éven if impelled that way by private friendship for any parti- 
éular artist, or blundering on a bad picture by negligence or 
shiéer ignorance. 

‘The operations of this useful association, the London Art- 
Union, have been sadly curtailed this-year, by a combination 
of sinister events :—first, the novelty of the scheme wearing 

ff 4 little; secondly, the fears entertained of the interference 
of the Board of Trade with the right of choice of the prize- 
holders; then the desperately bad state of the times; the 
forthcoming’ winter, and the probable claims upon the sympathy 
of those who would have: duhseribed: the state of the funds; 
and last, but riot least, the’ sad failure of the last plate, the 
“Oonvalescent,” which Punch wittily calls “‘ a regular Doo ; ” 
all these different circumstances have caused a deficiency in 
the funds of this year of £6,000 speaking in round numbers. 
Much ds we latient the decrease in the amount of money 
Compared with other years, we cannot but rejoice rather than. 
otherwise at the failure of the last print; having been long of 
| ca. that one plate only—and that multiplied by the means 

[ thé electrotype—was not the proper mode of encouraging 

oF artists, or of giving satisfaction to the subscribers. 
Wine subsctibers like figure-subjects, others prefer landscape 
oF marine subjects’; then why, in the name of all that is 
rational, should the people have’ a subject for which they dé 
Hot Care, forced upon them? Again, owing to the introduction 

f the electrotype, there is scarcely a single print published 
by the Art-Union really worth hanging up, much lessincurring 
D shee of framing and glazing ; therefore we rejoice at this 
last! failure, which' we confidently predict will be the Jas¢; 







_ for in: future: by undertaking more than one plate at a tinie, 
these rather smaller in size than hitherto, and selecting a 


s 2 
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variety of subjects, taking fine states.of the. plates, India or 
09 paper proofs for small prizes, and leaving the: .prints to 
disposed:-of;|to the holders of blanks, much greater satis- 
faction: ‘will result. | 
In this:way, the engraver ;will have his reputation cared 
for ; ‘he, in return, will devote his utmost care to elaborate the 
and give fine tones of colour to it, because fine. states of 
the plate willbe distributed instead of such grey, wretched- 
ly,poor-in-eolour,; poverty-stricken; toneless engravings as have 
hitherto allen oto’ the ‘lot! of! Art-Union subscribers, will no 
longer be issued; atthe same time we are willing to admit that 
the: council efthe:A rt-Union have endeavoured to act so as to 
do the greatest: possible amount of good with the sums entrusted 
to their eare:>: In this last instance of the ‘‘Convalescent,” we 
are anxious that: the large and respectable class of readers into 
whose hands our Magazine finds its way, should. be apprised 
of the method adopted bythe: London Art, Union, in order to 
produte-anengraving worthy of the society and its legions of 
subscribets :-Mr.:Mulready,—a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy, a gentleman of very high reputation, especially in 
elaboratély-finished pictures of a domestic character—was 
ealled:upon by an official person fromthe London Art Union, 
and desired ‘to name’ any unengraved:picture of his, which he 
considered would be desirable for that association to undertake; 
theterms, ‘choice of engraver, &c.; being all left tolum,; The 
foanorie selected, (rather.a mawkish piece of sentimentality) 
hada ‘reputation thirty; years ago, while the, battle-of- 
Waterloo fit was upon every. one ;. but to. bring it forward now 
«when the recent pictures by Mr.Mulready. have-so, far sur- 
passed the **:Convalescent,” as to. rendér it weak,—-was an error 
of judgment : moreover, the effect of the picture was produced 
mainly by  colour—with little or .no reliance: onthe aid of 
black and white—aud therefore was not a «Choice for an 
cengtaving tobe executed after it.' So far,-however, by placing 
tthemselves:in ‘the hands: of Mr, Mulready,| the. Council felt 
peso. one be safe. With: to:.the merit, ofthe en- 
graving, :there- was little or no character to give the, engraver 
an ee ‘the ‘display | of -his powers ;,:that it, might 
vand to:have: been better—infinitely better—admits of 
m0 ; and had it: been the y.of seme,of .our print 
cpublisheérs, it would have been betier,.is equally true; it has 
‘proved a most: unfortunate affair, but monde hope. that. from 
this failure much good will result. 
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‘© Phe exhibition of Mr. Mulready’s pictures, drawings, and 
studies; atthe large room of the Society of Arts, however 
interesting to the admirers of Fine Art, appears to have 
proved a failure as regards the end proposed by the scheme 
that of raising funds for the pure of a picture by Mr. 
Mulready, to be given to the National Gallery ;—-the amount 
realised being very small when the necessary expenses were 
deducted. We have always regarded that scheme in the light 
ofa clique endeavouring to raise any particular artist» whom 
they may ‘‘ delight to honor,” by holding him up: above his 
brethren, whether he deserve such distinction: or no.» The 
' public voice has not seconded the motion, and we presume it 
All not be tried again ; it savours somewhat of the “ modus 
operands” pursued now in order to obtain a fictitious reputation 
fof one, two, or even three artists; to place a very high value 
on his works, not for his own benefit, (oh no!) but for the 
‘benefit of certain patrons who have purchased those pictures, 
and are reviving the humbug of immensely high prices for one 
of two living artists’ works, because the farce of old picture 
dealing is nearly played out. 
s6"in a merely commercial point of view, a dealer who specu- 
dates in Art may be of importance by reason of the sums he 
pays; but give us the man who loving Art: for the pleasure 
derived by possessing and admiring works of art, puts by what- 
®ver he can afford, and pays ungrudgingly the-artist for a work 
‘adequate to the sum apportioned to be expended in art: such 
aman we do esteem far higher than a mere -speculator <in 
dftists’ brains,—who buys a picture, a cargo of tallow, or rail- 
‘Way ‘shares, merely as a means of money making,’ and has 
¥Yecourse to’ ths same puffing and juggling to obtain his profit.on 
either article ! fe 
te The Royal Academy has not been so successful this year in 
 §€spect to sales, although we were much delighted at) the die- 
ayof talent we saw on the walls. » Our elaborate: critique 
“apon'the works there, was a labour of love, for the) charaeter 
the'works there was so high as to take us quite by -surprise, 
Sapecially that large mass constituted by the rising talent. - 
_ #054% the British Institution Pall Mall, the exhibition was not 
_ By any means a good one ; artists never send there more works 
7 they can help, as it isan institution for the: furtherance 
_ Sf the interests of some half-dozen favourites, to whom: ‘the 
Fes of the ‘profession stand -in the -unenyiable« position: of 
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feeders.” At-this institution, fora peried: of twenty-one 

3 so few sales and so little money have mever before been 

Cam, it. would matter very little to art in general if the door 

of this institution were bricked up, until the authorities are dis- 
to act. with more justice to the profession. 

The Exhibition of the Free Institution of Modern Art con- 
sidering its infancy, >has been tolerably. successful ;. but as it 
had no previous ae to judge by, . the receipts at the 
doors were not.equal to the current expenditure. -The sale of 
pictures amounted to £1,046; £270 of. which were. for the 
purchase of pictures badly hung at other exhibitions. The 
room when lighted up at night had a most imposing effect, 
brilliant, without destroying-the power of seeing and judging 
of the pictures. We are happy to hear that the exhibition 
was rising daily in public estimation, and that at the e¢lose 
of the period of free exhibition nearly fifty, thousand persons 
had visited it. | 

We are pleased to find the object so well answered by the 
public, and think the liberality of such a measure reflects 
much credit on the committee of management of the Free 
Exhibition of Modern Art. If, by the private view days and 
the Saturday set apart for the nobility, the artists whose works 
are exhibited here can obtain a large attendance of distingui- 
shed visitors, their object. is. answered; .because the great 
point,is, 60 to place an artists works that they may be seen by 
the patrons. of art fairly, without a fatiguing crowd, ,or the 
necessity of raising our face te an angle of, forty-five.degrees, 
or breaking our back;.as for public approbation, that isa settled 
point, forat least forty thousand persons haye seen the freeexhibi- 
tion, and before we conclude, we must say liberally permitted 
to see it. when illuminated, without,.any,.charge. whatever 
during the time.apportioned|to the public. |. 

‘At the Society: of British Artists, we regret: but little 
guccess has attended their exertions. this» year ;: net that talent 
is' wanting, but that the sales .haye fallen sadly short in 
amount, of former years... Having had the misfortune to be 

illaged. by..a ee re pellinks his ‘crime 
aiaaared ste of a disre e character upon 
se members of the Society, they have suffered le 
and in @ great measure undeservedly in.,public estimation. 
Wherever dirt, is thrown,.some of it .is sure tostick ; and 
that appears to be the case with this Society. Some injudi- 
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vious conduct has produced severe animadversions and an’ ill 
odour, which will take some time for this Society'to get rid of. 
The publication of prints has been comparatively’as nothing 
lately; for the stagnated state of trade is almost sare to affect 
the print-seller—even before the jeweller and’ other vendors-of 
Juxuries. : : 
We hope, fer the sake of Art generally, that affairs will 
soon settle down quietly on the continent and inthis country, 
and that with an increasing trade a fresh impulse may be 
sommunicated to the Fine Arts. : 


: 





Rebitchos, Notices, Ke. 





Hierony or Szrvia ann THE Servian Revowvtion. Trans- 
»odated from the German of Lroporp Ranks, by Mars. 
eal Poaneeeme Kerr. 8vo. John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
1847. 


‘On a former occasion we inserted a short notice of this work. 
The recent convulsions on the continent of Europe, apart from 
the intrinsic merits of the work, will, we feel persuaded, give 
40 more copious notice of this translation peculiar interest. 
e give a lengthened extract from the concluding chapter :— 
~"**'Puus, by an open attack, in which the Turkish authorities 
and’ the malcontents among the Servians united, had. this 
oe of personal supremacy been brought to a decision. If 
e Obrenowitsches had succeeded in their design, they would 
fave attained a position resembling that of the families of the 
hereditary Pachas of Scutari and Uskub ; whom, for centuries, 
no Signior had-been-able to displace. But the'son, the 
thers, and the immediate adherents of Milosch, were ex+ 
ao as he himself had been. They could not agree amongst 
msélves: one worked against another, seeretly or openly, 
Which led inevitably to their total ruim, and gave their adver- 
Saries the ascendancy. 
“The latter were determined never again to pursue a middle 
_ Course, but to organise the government entirely according to 
_ their own views. 
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Whilst: Michael complained,’ to the European Consuls who 
followed: him, of; the: wiglerice to-which he:had been subj 
azithout.-legal authority ; othe) victors: hastened), with the 
sanction: of the) Turkis (oorittisaary, ite: form \a provisional 
government, in»which . Wiutachitach, «Smitsch, and Datasaie- 
witsch, shared.o: They: then convened a: Skk 
codtermust anemerines that: ander « Geo oe Skup- 
schtinay: ao called,:served only to display the: degree 
of antharity » had: established. itself -in the country, 
Under Miloseh, cthe: ‘Skupschtina ‘had always:eonfirmed: what 
ho laid. béfors -them;::and howsoever displeasing it: might: be:to 
hina toohave'a Senate atvhis side} he would willingly have‘eon- 
tinued; to reign,, with, a: Skupschtina in its: accustomed form. 
Regular debates do not take place ‘at:these Diets); which 
resémble:rather the: par/aments: of the. Italian: ‘cities: in the 
amiddle ages, wherethe party happening to the ascend- 
‘ancy dictated the law, to the exclusion of ithe conquered. No 
one: would have ventured to enforce: his owm personal ‘views in 
— to the general opinion. — of by the existing 


-o\ Phe Shupsehinta,'whieh assembled on the 14th of Sipbensbier, 
1842; .consisted:chiefly of the: Obrenowitsches ; the: away men 
ty whom thevietory:had been gained.) © 
bet Ax lamation had, to:some. extent, denise thes gablic 
mind for the business to be ene forward.!.\dn_ that: instru- 
ment it: was alleged :that the: people,’ intending nothing: more 
them: to lay. some:complaintsibefore the: Effendi of the: Grand 
/Signior, had.on their way:beew attacked: bythe Prince; that 
ong ste pi him ; and ‘he in. nen? had fled: the 


country. ° 
When all Seas i Watschitsch made his appearance 
e@ecompanied by the: Turkish» Pachaand the Effendi. The 
a present. were asked, whether they: were: disposed to 
thei fugitive, “Michael;:any longer:for their:Prince. .Ki- 
c@til: Pacha: himself put the: question, in broken. Servian to the 
different parties.: : allanswered: # Now 5 cx 
necqAmdi they were: were not at a moments loss reepesting erligen they 
should set up'in hisiplace:i 961 6) bobioeb 
Had: Karah’ George tived, ‘it: is probable that, Jong: ere this, 
he woukbhave demanded back:from Milosch:the principality 
owhielr he hadvoriginally:founded. But the ronan ee of 
him was hatefnl to:the Qbrencwitsches! 
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oiTherson of: Kara George, .Alexander; born during the deci- 
sive campaign of the year: 1806, had, after his father’s: death, 
aecompanied by-his'' mother; come into:Servia, where’ hewas 
oo by a pension from: Milosch:: Hitherto he had: been 
m the service of Michael, as adjutant. Hewas a) young man 
of irreproachable character;:cheerful eae agreeable 
manners; and had not participated in the quarrels of ‘the! eon- 
conor Chiefs; . Wutschwitsch had for some:time pointed’ him 
out:to his friends as their future Prince, and ‘they had'without 
idifficnlty ‘influenced the multitude: in -his: favour. || After the 
aissenibly: had renounced Michael; Wutschitsch:asked them, 
-Whem will you now-have?” They:all instantly exclaimed, 
“Kata Georgwitsch !” He was immediately led forward,'and 
craeeived with a general shout of joy. 29189] i 
oft Wutschitsch, who made himself Minister of Home Affairs, 
and «was all powerful, took especial eare not’ to fall into the 
osame ‘error which had proved so injurious to the late govern- 
oment, by suffering his adversaries to remain in the country. 
oHe was relieved from the presence of the more infinential by 
their own voluntary flight; and he judged it necessary: to 
dismiss from their offices a:large number of those who were less 
ndistinguished. He also removed those Kmetes whose authority 
and opinions were avowedly hostile, Others he kept prisoners ; 
osome he: banished; and not afew, fearful:of his: power; fled 
-beyond:the frontier. , sd odd rot. bain 
e100 he; Porte:did not hesitate a moment in declaring: Michael 
bdethronéd, without. bringing him to trial, and: without proceed- 
jaag against him: and as promptly acknowledged: the newly 
e@lected Chief. tobe Knias of Servia. ! | 
On the whole, she considered this epoch as one of renowned 
egoodfortune. sam oo rx 4 list 
ec We-have! made) no: further mention. of the quarrel: ‘ofthe 
oiPorte with: -Mehemit Ali, which broke-out after the Russian 
“war, (though .it might in other respectsibe worthy of attentive 
eitonsideration,) because it has: too: little immediate connexion 
with Servian affairs. In the year 1840, it hads at:dength, 
ythrongh the: intervention of the greater part of the European 
Powers, had been decided in favour of the. Porte. 02 uo: 
_~ictSince that time, the self-confidence of the) Porte had ‘consi- 
“yiderably increased. In Syria,she no longer allowed the »he- 
‘toreditary-authority-of the Emir Bescir, of the family of Shehab ; 
which had become odious to-her by changing’-from: Jslamism 
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to the faith of Maronites: it <was even ordered that no one 
should again pronounce'the name of this ‘race. \In Syria, in 
Grete; and also in Bulgaria, every desoription of atrocity was 
committed, with the view of re-establishing ‘the dominion of 
the Porte, The resolution already taken, to have the’ Har- 
adsch collected by the: Ohristian chiefs, was again retracted. 
The- Raja ‘co themselves. happy when ‘they did not 
suffer. from violent outbreaks of ferocity on the part of the 
Arnauts.: Montenegro was several times attacked. In Wal- 
lachia; an opportunity presented itself for executing an act of 
supreme authority : the pronouncing sentence on a Gospodar, 
and dismissing him, with the consent of Russia. 
The Ottoman authority was also generally increased, since the 
Porte had now succeeded in entirely removing from Servia the 
which had resisted her influence, with a spirit of sturdy 
independence, and im raising to the management of affairs a 
party which had always shown itself favourably disposed to- 
wards ‘her. 

‘Tn these proceedings, however, the European Powers, es- 
pecially Russia, no longer sided with the Porte. 

The Emperor Nicholas declared: that the Porte ought to 
have convicted Michael of the offence alledged to have been 
committed, end thatshe should not have undertaken to change 
the Government of the Principality without consulting Russia: 
least of all ought she to have sanctioned ‘a rebellion, ‘as she 
had ‘here-done; and «for his part he eould‘not acknowledge 
the change 

At length; after long hesitation, the Porte,-confirmed from 
other quarters in the convietion' that no ene ‘had‘a right to in- 
terfare with her affairs, ventured officially to-coutttenance the 
change of government ‘which had occurred’'in Servia. The 
Perte would not admit that’ this had been an act of rebellion ; 
ginee it ‘had* been “of by ‘the Commissioners, whom 
she, as the Power in possession’ of ‘the Sovereignty, ‘had ap- 
pointed’; and ‘she refused'to ‘allow any sort of encroachments 
on these supreme rights. 

'At“times it ae tikely that this nena would 
produce serious 044) endangering the'gerieral peac 

to: collect all the fragment Spiateinente 
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They who are desirous of ascertaining the relations of ‘the 
West-with the East, and the reaction of Eastern on Western 
affairs, may examine the Egyptian question; for forming an 
opinion on which, sufficient materials exist in the events which 
are' known to the w. 

\ Austria comeided with the declaration, of Russia, that. the 
eonceras of Russia did net properly fall. within the discussion 
of the Five Powers. Atthe same time, she observed, that 
the.authority of the Porte would be annihilated onthe Danube, 
were she forced to. reinstate Michael merely to, remove: him 
after.he should have have been condemned. 

In this case, as frequently happens in,disputed questions, a 
middle, course was taken for the sake of preserving peace. 

, Russia no longer insisted on the reinstatement of Michael ; 

ovided the election, whieh, after his fight, had been carried 
in.@ tumultuous manner, were not deemed valid, but that a 
new election, in @ more regular form, should take place; and 
that the authors of the revolution, the Pacha Kiamil, as well 
as the two Servian Chiefs, Wutsehitsch and Petroniewitsch, 
should be deposed. 

And thus matters were arranged, There was. no. difficulty 
in removing the Pacha from the country: instead of suffering 
@punishment by bis removal, he was advanced tothe Vizier- 
ship of| Bosnia,. where, however, the Christian population haye 
had no cause to feel grateful for his protection. 

..Some .embarrassment, however, arose respecting the two 
native Chiefs. 

WV hen the election of the new Prince was. to,.be.made,—for 
Kara Goorgewitsch had.been induced to resign his dignity pro 
tempore-~the, Russian. Plenipotentiary was.satisfied with the 
understanding that. Wutschitsch and Petroniewitsch should 
not take a direct. part.in the Skupschtina, 

-» ut whether they.were personally present at this. Assembly 
of not, \its result could not be doubtful. | 
he Porte, by the force of her sovereign right, distinctly 
excluded young Michael, as one unacquainted with the mode 
apres the country according to her views, - Therefore, 
: the side of. Kara Georgewitsch, there. was.no competitor 

with an equal claim to success but Milosch himself.. It was 

natural that they who had come into power through the banish- 
ment of Milosch, should use their utmost exertions to prevent 
the return of that Chief; as in such an event they would have 
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had strong reason to fear the loss Ca aK we oF, “even 
as matters stood, the utmost personal peril.’ Neither was the 
of the nation at-this moment in his favour: © 

We have remarked that the national feeling had: become 
lively, andyeasily excited. A report, prejudicial to Milosch, 
had spread, of his possessing the good opinion‘of the Oourts. 
Iticwas: said cat Be 'those who desired any other 
Prince than’ the one: who had beén already elected, Alexander 
Kara 'Georgewitsch;- might come and reinstate him by force ; 
but such an undertaking would meet with resistance in a con- 
flict: for lifé orsdeath. Anticipating commotion, the people 
began to. their arms. 

Most: likely,» however no one entertained the thought of 
forcing a'Prince:upon them. Measures were not even taken, 
preparatory’ to aoe meetin ee the:Skupschtina; ‘to ensure the 
return ‘of: the parti gone into Austria ;—a matter 
which might abe Sa more easily earried out. 

Ou the 15th of June, 1843, a free election was made. The 
Servians placed themselves according to their Nahies ; as ‘the 
Poles, at their elections, had at one ; time been acetistomed to 
arrange themselves according to their Woiwodeships. The 
new Pacha; ‘the Consul, as well as the Plenipotentiary in the 
name of Russia, and the Metropolitan, went up to them, and 
asked them whom they desired for their Prince. ' The seven- 
teen Nahies unanimously demanded Kara Georgewitsch. Se- 
veral private individuals even “were asked, who returned the 
same answer. | 

Thus the Servian peasants did, in fact, vanintain the right 
which haasboon’ ‘to them Akjorman ? that of choosing 
their Prince: *’ The two’ protecting Powers now declared them- 
selves content with the election which had been made. 

-©At first it seemed probable'that the two Chiefs might remain 

inthe country's’ for the Russian’ Minister did‘ riot, at the mo- 
ient,’ «demand: their’ removal : “but soon afterwards, the 
ror insisted on the oomnphete fulfilment of his ery 
with the Grand 

Whilst the Porté*had: the: cabisfuotton of finding herself 
freed ftom the ‘presénce of those ‘whom’ stie ‘could not but 

‘ae'her enemies, the’ instrutients who had served her 
were not;°at least for the present, to enjoy the fruits of their 
exertions: ' Thé:Servians were itiformed thatthe Prince whom 
tity had elected “would ‘not. ‘be. cbitfined “ii power so Tong as 
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Wutschitsch and Petioniewitsch should.continue in thecountry: 
Now, however great their authority might be, no one thought 
of exposing the .Servian ‘cause to fresh dangers for their sake. 
The. addresses; offered to them could not have been couched in 
terms of greater sympathy or respect ;. yet they. were obliged 
to leave the country. 

Upon their removal, Kara Georgewitsch, ‘‘ the distinguish- 
ed among the Princes of the Masian people,”—for the Turkish 
a vernment favour such recollections,—was again confirmed 

jas of Servia. 

» In.xeading the Berate, it is impossible to avoid remarking 
how earnestly and repeatedly allegiance to the Porte and close 
observance of the Ustav, containing the Charter,, are indicated 
as the: chief duties of the Prince. If he evince this allegiance, 
itis stated, be shall not again be deprived of his dignity, 

.,Senators and holders of office, and the nation at large, are 
dirested to acknowledge him as their Prince, and:to render 
ebédience to the ordinances which he may issue in accordance 
with the Charter. 

o# Thus it will be seen that the Prince’s right falls far short of 
thejclaim of the Obrenowitsches to hereditary and. unlimited 

wer. He is bound to conditions which might afford a pretext 

arbitrary encroachments. 

_ydthe experiences.of past years leads us to believe that the 
Porte will not. venture on any encroachments : at least on her 
own responsibility. Setting this aside, however, it cannot be 
asserted that the present position of Servian affairs is such as 
tolinspire much confidence. 
ecA..Prince who is not indebted to his own meritorious acts, 
or,eyen to his own ambitious views, for his elevation ; whose 
claims rest..merely on some remembrance of. the. past ;.and 
who;,at the moment when he attained the highest dignity, was 
deprived of the.support of those by whom he was raised to/it, 
most assuredly, even though that support should. be restored, 
have,eventually to struggle with the reaction, of the party 
overthrown ; who, as their frequent movements, prove, are 
still, numerous and influential in the country.'| ., 

jvQceasionally we observe a. still deeper opp sition, between 
communities and the peasantry ; who, in the late disturbances, 
_ Rotjonly asserted their old. privileges, . but acquired: new. ones: 

they might, perhaps, have entertained the idea of forming... 
selt-elected government, ora party of their own, against offi 
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cial ralers, whom they considered forced upon them ; but who, 
in’ reality, under whatever form’ it°niay” be, dotistitute’ the 
state. | 

Ini addition to all tlits, external influences were at thé’ same 
fime in operation : influences frequently in’ opposition ‘to éach 
other, ‘and proceeding no longé eT on the neigh- 
bouring inland Powers, but also frém ‘the Westerti nations, 
whenée the prevailing ideas were derived. — | 

Under such circuristances, the fundamental law (the 
Charter), to which an absolute autocrat would not submit, 
presents, perhaps, a fortutiate state of things to his less 
powerful successor; it establisties’ the unity of the nation on 
a broader basis, atid gives 4 firmer guarantee for the distribu- 
tion of the power:. provided always that it’ be not used as a 
pretext for personal enmity. a 

If the Servians unite earnestly, for the purposé of carrying 
this law into effect, so that it shall take root amotigst’ them, 
and hé ‘arried out peacefully, it may be always considered as 
a great means for the advancement of the nation—a fresh step 
on the road to ématicipation. | ov, 

This subject’ has already*been alluded to, aiid’ we may be 
allowed, ‘ini cotielision, orice fiore to touch Upon it. 

Iu order to have a general view’ of the question; let ws, in 
the first instance, Yecolléct the state in which we’ found the 
Country; iv ‘its ‘interiial and’ exteriial relations, ‘atid what’ it 
has acquired since the commencement of the revolutionary 
disturbatices. eS SHI | 

The difference is immense. , nit 6 

Every thing turns upon’ this’fact, that the immediate domi- 
nation of the soldier-casté, resting on ‘the prerogatives of their 
religion, as been ‘discontinued’ in this province. “The Grand 
Signior tio longer exacts the capitation tax : which he revardéd 
asa redemption from the’ penalty of death’ incurred® by” un- 
belief ;' the Spahis no longer enjoy a distribution of the village 
lands‘arhongst them ; the Turks are reetrioted to’the fortresses. 
Te was at first’understood that none of them should be allowed 
to reside outside the fortified works. ‘This‘is the case at Sclia- 
baz and’ Kladawo; ‘and’ 'so' it’ was’ expected’ to ‘have! been at 
Belgrade) ‘At one time, the Turks began ‘to' dispose’ of their 
possessions *tliere; and to' prepare for emigration’; ‘but they 
soon réceived' orders’ from Constantiziople’ to desist, as the 
Whole town was considered ‘to be @ fortress’: they therefore 
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remained at Belgrade in considerable numbers. But, although 
under Turkish jurisdiction, there is no possibility of their en- 
foreing any of their ancient personal prerogatives; and niany 
old Spahis must now condescend to perform manual service in 
Christian habitations. 

It must not be forgotten that this independence was not, in 
reality, aequired through a rebellion against the Sultan ;. but, in 
the course of a contest originally undertaken against his rebels; 
so, far, therefore, the Servians asserted a well-founded’ claim, 
though atithe cost of a most sauguinary war. 

But. this was not enough. 

The national spirit, as’ expressed in their songs, asssisted 
greatly in kindling the flames of war; though it was not ad- 
equate to the founding of a state, or to the liberation of a 
people from-the spiritual domination of the Ottomans. 

othe Sultan himself in some measure conduced to the 
amelioration of their condition by granting the Charter ; which 
in its-nvain points rests on the received principles of Western 
States. And that he might overthrow a dominion whieh he 
disliked, but which still retained many’ analogies’to the old 
Turkish system, he ordered regulations to be proclaimed under 
his authority, by which the work of emancipation was con- 
tinued. 

. Iti our province to consider, not so much the establish- 
ment’ of forms of governnient, as the general tendencies of 
the:civilization attained. 

It may be questionable whether the: restrictions by whicli, 
as we have mentioned, the’ Prince’s power’ was limited, are in 
allirespects beneficial; and l'kely to be permanent; but there 
can: be no doubt that restrictions of some sort were necessary. 
It-was coritrary to the nature of things that the entire public 
authority, such as-the Pachas had’ possessed in’ the unreformed 
empire, should be transferred to:a- Christian Knes, The very- 
idea of this power, as it had hitherto been exercised, was 
offensive; and they had always been anxious for its suppression, 

This was now effected in: the case of functionaries. Still, : 
asibefore stated, the’ most barbarous Mongolic customs pre- 
vailed,.. The Ustav' first had to declare that the holders of 
offices should not. be subjected to corporeal ptnishment ;' a: 

Oper arrangement-of the authority being altogether impossi-~ 
ej; so long as such: arbitrary power in the promotion and 
degradation of ‘officers: was allowed‘ to exist. Unless change 
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in this. respect were introduced, no true.sense of honour, no 
endeavour to merit distinction or reward could be expected. 

We need not enlarge on this subject for the purpose of prov- 
ing that the developement of a civil power among the 3 
could not be hoped for, so long as the outrages which prevailed 
were suffered to remain unchecked, and personal security was 
wanting. Sooner or later this leading pene must be earn- 
estly promulgated; and it would be well if a greater interest 
iu nprelaing it were manifested. 

e same remark equally applies in reference to property ; 
with respect to which it has been seen what enormous violations 
were still practised, according to Oriental custom, through the 

ing power. The Ustav decreed that property could be sold, 
and entailed upon others without the interference of any but 
the judicial power. It was a regulation of great importance, 
that title-deeds should be drawn up, and entered in the public 
rege as this insured the property of every landholder. 
he first foundations of a Commonwealth had yet to be 
strengthened. 

The separation of the Departments of Administration and 
of Justice, which now took place, may be thought to indicate 
a peal, aevearnne condition of society ; yet that proceeding 
had in Servia a signification, different from that usually as- 
cribed to it in our own country. It must.be recollected with 
what violence Pachasand Musellims in former times, had en- 
croached upon the Turkish jurisdiction ; and, at a later period, 
the Knias and his functionaries upon the Servian. Under the 
pretended s: i a. of the Supreme Judicial Power, the gene- 
ral insecurity had increased. This separation had, therefore, 

3, shook ute necssity. In other respects, the regula- 
lations made under Kare George and Milosch, ing the 
administration of jnstice, were retained in tho r; ex- 
cepting that the various Courts were separated and their dutios 
more strictly defined. 

_ But every thing acquired another character by these restric- 
tions: that no member of a Court of Justice could hold an 


_ administration; and that a political 


e should arise relating to the 
the vari , the 


s not allowed to assume the exercise of judicial 
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The same rules are observed with reference to commercial 
affairs. Those arbitrary restrictions which Mladen and Miloje, 
and then also Milosch, adopted, after the example of the Janis- 
saries and their leaders, were no longer practicable. They 
rested on Eastern notions—notions which, in our times, the 
Viceroy of Egypt still acts rom successfully. But they are 
more justifiable there than in Servia, on account of the con- 
nexion of the population with industry and the cultivation of 
the land, and the extraordinary position Egypt occupies in the 
world. In Servia they only served to render personal superi- 
ority more keenly felt, and more odious. The Charter makes 
regulations of this nature dependent on the understanding sub- 
sisting between the Prince and the Senate; so that in this 
respect also it puts an end to arbitrary actions: and it is under- 
stood*that a better, because a freer, developement of energy is 
already beginning to show itself. 

Thus, in this Turkish land, the idea of government author- 
ity, which pervades all classes, has been altogether changed. 
The nation han freed itself from the heavy yoke under which 
it laboured: the Raja have become a nation. Yet, though 
those fundamental principle which are abolutely essential may 
differ from the outward form in which they are manifested, 
still this change is of great importance. It rests upon the fact, 
that it was the Opposition who at last carried the great mea- 
sure, and not the Prince, as at first appeared. It can hardly be 
denied that this circumstance has mainly contributed to its 


But, even in the event of affairs not always remaining in 
the same state, and the question of personal'rights being once 
more decided in some other way, no fear need be entertained of 
retrogresion or of deviation from the course now entered upon. 
It is as likély that the Turkish rule should be restored, as that 
any government framed on its model and example should ever 
be established. Should fortune once more favour the Obreno- 
witsches they would not able to effect this; nor is it probable. 
that they would make the attempt. 

“It would be hazardous to assert, that, at some future time, 
‘@stronger monaichy, or perhaps even a still’ more republican 
of Government,-—possibly under the elders of the nation 
one, as,in former times—may not be established ; but neith-> 
the former, nor much less the latter, would revert to the 
ciples-of the old Turkish system: they could not destroy 
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the elements of education, which have in some measure taken 
root. 

The spirit of reform in the West is far too powerful, and its 
secret or open advance too universal, to admit of its ever being 
deprived of the results of that ascendency which it has begun 
to acquire in Servia; givinga fresh impulse and introducing 
new ideas. 

This progress of the West towards the East has again taken 
@ prominent part in the aspect of the world. 

Islamism continues to be, as it has been for twelve centu- 
ries, the most inflexible adversary to the Western spirit ; and 
in those countries where it is embraced by the entire population 
—from Bokhara to Morocco—excitement and hostility prevail: 
but in the interior of the Turkish territories its antagonism is 
displayed in the most energetic manner. 

hough the Porte, driven along in her own course, and not 
uninfluenced by, the spirit of the age, has granted meliorations, 
to the Christian inhabitants ; she has her Islamite subjects too 
little under control, and still adheres too closely to the leading 
religious principles of her religious domination, to expect that 
affairs may in this way be brought to a conclusion. 

So long as the Porte shall maintain the exclusive prerogative 
of the followers of Islam to conduct military and state affairs ; 
so long as that stubborn selfishness, which regards the masters 
from whence they derived instruction as infinitely below them- 
selves, shall remain unsubdued ; and so long as their fanaticism 
shall continue to be nourished by events; outrages will inces- 
santly be renewed, and the simplest and most rightful claims 
of the Christian population will be allowed to remain unheeded. 
If such obstacles impg:;.the improvement of the Turks, how 
much more pitiable is the condition of the poor helpless Raja, 
who are as uncivilized as themselves ! 

The spirit of modern times, which operates only by political 
means, does not aim at the annihilation of Islamism either 
by conversion or force. Stijl we are perfectly right in restrain- 
ing it within due limits ; and we are fully justified in endea- 
vouring to prevent the followers of the Christian religion from 
Heerenpled on, simply because they are Christians. 

This view of its results constitutes the deep interest excited 


by the Servian emancipation: an interest which extends far 
beyond the boundaries of that Country. 
We need only cast our eyes around, and glance at the 
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other Servian tribes in Bosnia and Herzegovina ; at the nearly- 
related Bulgarians; or direct them towards Syria, to the 
Christian inhabitants of the Lebanon; in order to estimate 
correctly the value of what has been effected in Servia. 

It is impossible to avoid observing, how much still remains 
to be desired in her present condition. One thing, if we may 
be allowed to give our opinion, is especially wanting—the deve- 
lopment of a more elevated tone of morality. The highest 

roblems of moral and intelletual life which ennoble mankind 
Live not yet been solved in that Country. The worst conse- 
quence of this barbarous subjugation is, that it does not conduce 
toan awakening to the consciousness of moral duties. 

Yet much has been achieved: the foundation of another 
state of things has been laid, and noble prospect for the future 
has been opened. An example has been given which it is 
eminently desirable should be followed in the other provinces. 

Whatis most necessary everywhereis theseparation of thetwo 
populations; whose entire relation has undergone so tho- 
rough a change, that it can never again become what it was. 

ven personal intercourse, inasmuch as it may still serve 
to keep alive former ideas of the domination of the one, and 
the servitude of the other, should henceforth be avoided. The 
Christian nations must obtain an administrative and judicial 
independence; which may insure them a development consistent 
with their original state, and in accordance with the doctrines 
of that religion which animates them as well as ourselves. 

In stating this, we of course assume that the European 
Powers will continue willing to preserve the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire ; and that no events which are now beyond 
human foresight, will occur to disturb it. 

The eternal destinies of all nations are in the hands of the 
Omnipotent ; and the decrees of Providence, alike unfathom- 
able and irresistible, will be accomplished in their due course 
of fulfilment.” ; 7 





| History oF THE Frencu Revoututions From 1789 TILL THE 

PRESENT TIME. By T. W. Repueav. Vol. I. Edinburgh: 
William and Robert Chambers. 

_ Ava time when the very foundations of Europe are shaken 

by the outbursts of civil war, and almost the whole civilized 
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world divided against itseif, it may not be malapropos to cast 
an eye at the social and political condition of one of the most 
sss brass nations of the world; a nation which seems to 
have been marked out for the special deeds of blood,—of mur- 
der and pillage—not only revelling in the gore of its national 
enemies, but of its own children,—not only appropriating 
to its purposes the spoils of war,—but seeking to add to its 
possessions’ the hard earnings of the people whose interests it 
should protect. In every sense of the word, France appears 
to be and to have ever been, an unhappy country,—circum- 
stances which perhaps may be in some measure accounted for, 
when we consider the peculiarity of the national character. 
A high degree of restless enthusiasm,—great tenacity of 
political injury,—a virtuous horror of the abatements of rights 
and J reer however unreal and imaginary they may be, 
together with a lofty sense of the urgent necessity for having 
a voice in the government of his country, are a few of the 
many peculiarities of the Frenchmen’s character; and when 
we,have added to this a painful deficiency of moral govern- 
ment, a propensity for licentious indulgence, and a criminal 
disrevard for female virtue, we fear the key to all that 
national misery which has deluged this wretched country with 
the blood of its own children is but too plainly discovered. 
But what perhaps is somewhat singular in connection with 
this state of things, is, that this very country should positively 
have attained a very high tone of civilization; that the litera- 
ture and fine arts of this country have at all times commanded 
the respect and admiration of ‘surrounding nations, and: that 
there is in fact as much, if not more, mental capacity and cul- 
tivation in France as in any country in the known’ world, 
although we have almost daily proofs that very few barbarous 
nations are, in .their most uncivilized state, guilty of such 
savage actions as those:which have from time to time stained 
the French character. God knows that in the annals of our 
own country we have enough to blush for; but as a nation, it 
cannot be laid to our charge that we violate the sanctity of the 
private hearth, or that we seek pleasure in the plunder of our 
neighbour with whose blood we afterwards seek to wash out 
our supp wrongs ! Nee ee 
In the little dk: before us, we have Very fair and impartial 
aswell asa yery faithful account of the French Revolutions, 
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from 1789, to 1848, with some strains of thought philosophi- 
cally strung together, as a sort of moral to the dreadful tale, 
which conspire to form an exceedingly agreeable narrative, 
amusing and instructive. We append a portion of the preface, 
which has some chronological interest :— 


«“ ALTHOUGH the political and social condition of a people, and 
particularly the state of education among them, are the main ele- 
ments out of which violent civil commotions producing revolutions 
arise, still, in forming a correct appreciation of the French Revolu- 
tion, its events and consequences on the nations at large, it ought to 
be borne in mind that the original stock of the French people is 
Celtic, and that notwithstanding the admixture of numerous other 
races, they retain in a remarkable manner the peculiar characteristics 
of their first ancestors as pictured in the immortal narrative of Cesar. 
With great aptitude for the highest intellectual efforts and the supe- 
riar arts of civilisation, they combine all the impulsive tendencies 
and enthusiastic temperament which have always distinguished the 
Celtic race. Hence that thirst of novelty, that impatience of repose, 
in which they see only an inglorious oblivion of France, that ready 
credence to be wildest theories, that perversion of ideas leading them 
to confound the worst passions or blindest impulses with the opposite 
virtues, which they, have displayed in so remarkable a manner 
throughout the history of the last half century. 

“Originally Celtic, Gaul was first overrun by the Romans, who, 
besides many interesting architectural remains, have left a more en- 
sarin g evidence of their presence in the language of the country. 
The French are fond of tracing their descent from the Roman in- 
yaders; and to this predilection is probably to be ascribed their 
remarkable attachment to the tithes, insignia, and usages of the 
ancient Romans. Whatever was the nature of the Roman domirion 
in Gaul, it was obliterated by the incursions of the Franks—a Gothic 

ple, who finally, under Clovis, conquered the country towards the 
end of the fifth century, and have given to it a name. Clovis was 
crowned at Rheims in 496, and thus began the Merovingian dynasty, 
which lasted till the middle of the eighth century, when sinking into 
decay, it was dispossessed by the more energetic Carlovingian race. 
The usurper was Pepin the Short, son of Charles Marel, whose 

ar prevented the conquest of France by the Saracens, 732, 
Pepin died in 768, and was succeeded by his son Charlemagne, a 
man_of gigantic genius, who enlarged and strengthened the monarchy, 
and greatly promoted the rise of learning and refinement. Genius 
| Fagot hereditacy : at the death of Charlemagne in 814, he was suc- 

| by his two sons, under whom the monarchy. was broken up ; 


Pall alling to the share of Charles I , surnamed the Bald. The 
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sovereignty of France now subsided into a species of feudal supe- 
riority over dukes and counts, who exercised unlimited sway in their 
respective provinces; On the.death of Louis V. in 987, the Carlo- 
vingian race in the direct line became extinct. The throne, now 
vacant, was claimed by Charles, Duke of Lorraine, uncle to the 
deceased king; but the French nobility, supported by the Pope, 
favoured the pretensions of Hugh Capet, who accordingly became 
king; and thus, as far as oe or hereditary right was con- 
cerned, the crown was a second time usurped. Hugh Capet was the 
son of Hugh, Duke of the Isle of France, and Count of Paris and 
Orleans, who had exercised an unlimited power in the court of the 
deceased monarch. 

“Thus commenced in 987 a royal line, which, in its different 
branches, has given a hundred and twenty sovereigns to oe ta 
Under the Capetian line, the French monarchy was strengthened by 
a gradual absorption of the subordinate powers; also by the better 
administration of justice enjoined by Louis IX., or the Saint, in 
1270; and by the creation of a third estate (tiers état), consisting of 
deputies from the cities to the great assemblies of the nation. This 
latter event took place in the reign of Philip IV., or Lo Bel, 1301. 

“The first branch of the Capet dynasty came to an end in the 

rson of Charles IV., who died 1328; and now commenced the 

ranch of Valois, by the ascent to the throne of Philip VI. This 
was a dismal period of French history. The nation was convulsed 
with civil war, mainly produced 7 the pretensions of the kings of 
England to the crown, but also by the deadly feuds which raged 
between the nobility and people. In 1358, France was overrun by 
masses of furious peasantry, or Jacquerie, who plundered and mur- 
dered all who fell into their hands. As is usual in all such cases, 
social and political order were regained only by increased powers in 
the sovereign. Standing armies were introduced (1444), the central 
authority consolidated, and the humbler orders reduced to an obe- 
dience abject and hopeless. The branch of Valvis terminated in the 
death of Charles VIII., 1497, and was succeeded by the branch of 
Orleans in the person of Louis XII. This came to a conclusion in 
1589, by the death of Henry III.; and the branch of Bourbon, 
which now ascended the throne in the person of Henry IV., remained 
pre sere till the Revolution. Henry IV. died by assassination, 1610; 
the succeeding princes of this line were Louis XIII., who died 
1643; Louis ., who died 1715; Louis XV., who died 1774 ; 
and lastly, Louis X VI., who was overtaken by the great revolutionary 
commotion whose history we propose to relate.” 


The narrative commences with the accession of Louis XVI. 
to the throne in 1774,—a youth of twenty, who had been 
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married five years :— 


«The monarchy of France was at this period almost a pure des- 
potism. No trace existed of the old feudal system, in which the 
vassals of the crown held their suzerain in greater or less dependence. 
Institutions of any other origin, tending effectually to check the 
exercise of power, had never prevailed. Philip Augustus, and 
Louis XI. had laid the foundation of undivided empire, which their 
successors enlarged and consolidated, until Cardinal Rishelieu, 
under Louis XIII, completed the fabric, and handed over to Louis 
XIV. an unlimited sovereignty. This latter prince was gifted with 
many brilliant qualities, vitiated by an inordinate vanity and ambi- 
tion ; so that although his reign has around it a certain lustre, 
sufficient to dazzle the superficial eye, and his age was one of intel- 
lectual triumphs and social progress, yet in it was the train of evils 

repared which eventually led to the crisis of the revolution. He 

bequeathed to his great grandson, Louis XV., an impoverished in- 
heritance, which a wise economy might have retrieved, but which 
his dissoluteness and misrule yet further exhausted. Louis XVI., 
therefore, ascended an absolute throne; but the resources of his 
realm, and the energies of his people, had been wasted and 
paralyzed. 

The young monarch, unlike the generality of his race, was vir- 
tuous, animated with the best intentions, and sincerely desirous 
of doing good. But he was wholly inexperienced, and obliged to 
rely upon the council and agency of others. To be initiated in the 
art of governing, he ’abandoned himself to the direction of a man 
recommended by the partiality of his father, and his length of years 
—Maurepas, who was already seventy-three years old. Age, how- 
ever, had failed to impart wisdom, or to rectify the original defects 
of character; and Maurepas was still a mere courtier, intent to pal- 
liate difficulties, rather than, by a vigorous policy to eradicate them. 
Himself infirm of purpose, he did but strengthen that inherent 
tendency in the king’s own mind, and trained him in the vaccillation 
which proved the bane and besetting influence of his life. His choice 
of ministers, nevertheless, was good, if he had properly supported 
them in their measures of amelioration. Turgot and Malesherbes 
Were associated in the administration, and both were inclined to in- 
troduce an extensive reform in all the more crying abuses that 
afflicted the country. They were eminently fitted to accomplish the 
task, if ability, honesty and enlightened views.could have availed 
in' the enterprise ; but against the force of corrupt influences in 
- counteraction they were powerless, and failed. Louis himself was 
sensible of all Turgot’s merit, and of the sagacity of his schemes ; 
and in consenting to his dismissal, he exclaimed, ‘ Turgot and I are 
alone desirous of promoting the welfare of the people.’ A monarch 
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is truly to be pitied who, impressed with such a conviction, yet lacks 
the determination, or perhaps the means. to uphold a judicious 
minister, and enforce a timely and prudent reformation. 

If Turgot’s plans had been adopted even partially, there can be no 
doubt but the frightful convulsion that ensued would have been 
averted, or at least indefinitely postponed. Yet such was the state of 
France at this time, such the complication‘of interests arrayed against 
the common good, such the inveteracy of prejudices and the blindness 
of conceit, that the improvement or redress of grievances was feasible 
only by the way of such a catastrophe. A strong interposition of 
power itself. might have accomplished the aim ; but with the excep- 
tion of the unfortunate king himself, none who shared or prompted 
its exercise would hearken to any warning, or entertain auy idea of 
a sacrifice. A revolution, therefore, was inevitable, because it was 
necessary. 

“The condition of France, social, political, and religious, was 
indeed mournful. ‘At her head sat a king on whom was accumu- 
lated every attribute of authority, and on whose will all fortunes 
depended. Around him was clustered a crowd of venal nobles, who 
contended for his favours and adulation, and breathed only in the 
sunshine of his smiles. Wholly destitute of independence of spirit, 
these nobles were licentious and arrogant; battening, without shame, 
on the spoils of the people, and priding themselves on lineages they 
disgraced. ‘To them was added a fit concomitancy of women, who 
revelled in, the contemptible arts of intrigue, and the flagitious indul- 

nces Of profligacy. At a distance, still dependent on the nod of 


é monarch or his creatures, ailing all the superior offices of the 
the navy, was the residuum of 


gv nna, the law, the army, an 
énptinty, 0 ad inferior grade to that which thronged the purlieus 
4 rt.” - 


t 
of thi “body of resident landed proprietors was unknown 
aah, in ‘some of aed ia provinces. e church, too, was ex- 
clusivély aristocratical in its organisation. The dignitaries were men 
of noble birth, enjoying immense revenues, and living for the most 
part in total disregard of their duties. The working clergy were 
poor, and devoid of influence. Beneath all, there was the bulk of 
the population, urban and rural, who may be said to have literally 
no rights, except that of paying taxes. True, in the towns 
there were trade corporations; but being accessible only to those who 
could purchase their immunities, they were, like all monopolies, in- 
jurious to the community at large. All the burdens of the state fell 
on the industrious and productive classes, The nobility was exempt, 
and ona e privilege of contributing only what they 
pleased. "The most oppressive mode of collecting the taxes pre- 
vailed, when the wee fare by contractors, who sought their profit 
in the rigorous exaction of the uttermost mite.. These wers called 
farmers-general, and were naturally objects of popular abhorrence. 
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Two-thirds of the whole land of the country were in the oer of 
the nobility and clergy, who, not content with their fiscal exemption, 
imposed upon the cultivators feudal dues and services of the most 
onerous and harrassing description. The right of killing e was 
reserved to the landlord; and tenants were even forbidden, by 
special edicts, to till their ground, or reap their crops, if the preser- 
vation of young broods might be thereby endangered. Manorial 
courts were scattered through the land, to take summary vengeance 
on delinquents in any of these particulars. In fact, the rural popu- 
lation was, to a certain extent, in a state of serfdom, continually 
exposed to galling and degrading tyranny, which the inhabitants of 
towns. escaped only to undergo humiliations and vexations of an 
analagous nature. 


As a matter of course, with society in this monstrous state, 
agriculture was neglected if not altogether overlooked :— 


“It was impossible that agriculture could flourish under such un- 
toward circumstances. Instead of being protected and encouraged 
in his indispensable calling, the husbandman was regarded as a 
species of drudge, appointed by nature to toil for the benefit of super- 
iorss ‘The king, the nobility, and the clergy, all considered him in 
this light, and contended which should wring from him the most in 
the various ~~ of taxes, rents, dues and tithes. Thus cultivation 
was in the rudést state, and the naturally fertile soil yielded but a 
fraction of the produce it might have been simulated to rear. T'ra- 
vellers who traversed France at this epoch, concur in representing 
abject poverty and wretchedness as the universal lot of the peasantry, 
Nor was it otherwise with commerce. Industry was fettered by a 
thousand shackles. Rulers have, in every age and country, with 
strange perversity, marked trade and its followers for their legitimate 
prey, and, in the alternate guise of exaction and restriction, laboured 
to\cramp its developement. The right to carry on business, to exer- 
cise»a profession, was a matter of purchase. Not only were there 
chartered guilds to enter through a long novitiate and a heavy outlay 
but. the king also was to be bought. Licenses might be obtained 

m him to monopolize certain callings within a particular circuit, 
uch as those of barber, wood-vender, sausage-maker, &c. When 
royal treasury needed a sudden replenishment, multitudes of these 
nses used to be issued, which were bought up in the first instance 
oe » and subsequently resold by them through the country 
_ at@eonsiderable enhancement. A regular traffic was at times main- 
tained in this singular species of paper-money, prices being ruled 
lly by the prospect, more or less promising of plundering the 
_ community. But a yet more serious impediment stood in the wa 
ol ‘commercial activity, Each of the provinces into which France is 
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divided, erected upon its frontiers barriers to prevent the entrance of 
commodities from without, unless upon payment of heavy, and some- 
times of prohibitive tolls. Nay, each town within each province did 
the same, as if isolation were the most desirable of boons. These 
tolls or duties were levied sometimes by virtue of old charters from 
kings or feudal lords, and sometimes under the authority of municipal 
enactments passed by provincial states or city corporations. The 
corruption and uncertainty prevailing in the administration of just- 
ice likewise tended to thwart the operations of commerce. Judicial 
offices were ‘subjects of bargain and sale in every part of the kingdom, 
disposed of to the highest bidders, without regard to competency. 
Hence bribery flowed as a necessary consequence, and the courts 
of law degenerated into mere marts, where justice was openly bartered 
for gold. Thus privilege was the grand characteristic of France at 
this period, ranging through all the ramifications of her disjointed 
society. First, the high nobility, with sinecures and pensions quite 
hereditary, crouched in sycophancy around the court, and regarding 
all others as made to minister to their gratifications. Next, the 
inferior nobility or gentry, who alone were eligible to be officers in{the 
army and navy, and to fill sundry important offices; both exempt 
from taxation. Then the provinces, each with its portals closed 
against the others, and claiming peculiar franchises ; so the towns 
and within the towns monopolist fraternities and dealers, down to the 
lowest and most necessary avocations. The clergy formed a distinct 
body, and owned only a divided allegiance. The tax-gatherer 
was forbidden to approach them: they contributed to the necessities 
of the state by voluntary gifts, with reluctant alms in truth! Accord- 
ingly, in this strange medley of orders and clessses, each wedded to 
the cause of privileges on separate and individual interests, we find 
no cohesion or union, but rather estrangement and alienation, as if 
in mutual antagonism; which in sooth, was the exact predicament, 
for up to the hour of peril that joined them in a common league, the 
privileged orders were reciprocally hostile, and contended with the 
crown and with each other for further and exclusive aggrandisement. 


We next advert to the singular effect that literature seems 
_ to have had on the political state of the country ; and we can- 
_ not read without wondering how it was that men whose lives 
‘and blood seems to be spent in defending their right of acting 
nS for themeelves should be so led by the nose by 
others :— 


Her authors enjoyed-a universal reputation, and swayed almost 
the whole realm of thought. England alone rejected their dominion, 
and preferred, as is her wont, her native writers. But the rest of the 
civilised world was their domain. The three extraordinary monarchs 
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on the three great continental thrones—Catherine, Frederick, and 
Joseph—bowed down before these idols, and humbly besought their 
favourable notice. The petty princes of Europe were proud to rank 
themselves in the number of their followers. Even at home, in the 
palace of the Tuilerie, and at Versailles, they were received with dis- 
tinction. The courtiers vied with each other in doing them homage, 
and affected all to be philosophers and men of letters. The public 
of France could not be inattentive to them and their productions; 
the national mind was roused, the spirit of inquiry awaked, and the 
influence of opinion incalculaby magnified, 

‘¢ But what doctrines did these authors teach, that made them so 
popular at once with kings, nobles, and commons? Not such, in 
truth, as might have been supposed palatable to the two former. 
But at that time they were considered harmless theories, charming to 
cogitate and speculate upon, but never intended for practical effect. 
Since the mistake has been discovered, they are regarded by ruling 
powers with more suspicion and aversion. In the eighteenth century 
they were hailed with universal applause. These doctrines were, 
that men, in the eye of nature and of justice, are equal; possess im- 
prescriptible rights; and have an inalienable claim to regulate their 
own government in matters both of civil and of religious polity.” 


-Upon the whole, the history of France is full of many 
peculiarities, which should have the effect of warnings to other 
surrounding nations, who are able to trace so plainly the root 
of all their miseries, which clearly arise from their fanatical 
enthusiasm, want of coolness and judgment, and a disregard for 
after consequences; so that with all the melancholy conse- 
quences of civil wars, the wholesale destruction of life and 
property, which it has ever been the fate of this unhappy 
' gountry to undergo, may serve well to inculcate the necessity 
of peace in order to effect national Welfare, whilst at the same 
time. it may chance either—“ to paint a moral or adorn a tale.” 

We have much pleasure in noticing this little book which is 
put before the Public in a very praiseworthy style—worthy a 
nobler subject. It is only necessary to mention the names of 

essrs. Chambers of Edinburgh, in connexion with the work, 
In order to vouch for the respectability of the publication ; and 
tothe compiler, Mr. Redhead, the greatest praise is due, as 
acareful and trite observer, who is impressed with the im- 
portance of his office of chronicler of important events, invol- 
Ying, we might almost say, the destinies of the world, 
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Tse Musicat Bovquer. Parts XLIX and L. 192, High 
Holborn. 


We have upon a former occasion noticed the spirit. with 
which this elegant companion to the music-room is brought 
ought ; and we have but little to add to our previous remarks 
on this production, unless it be to admire the great taste which 
characterises the selections contained in the work. 


‘GET THEE OUT OF THY COUNTRY.’ 


{The following truthfully-drawn portraiture and statistical obser- 
vatiuns are so strikingly and ably represented, that we have been 
induced; from the nature of the subject at this, a most critical season, 
to give insertion to the following extracts from an article as copied 
frdm that admirably-conducted periodical, ‘Chambers’ Edinb. Jl.’] 


“‘ Ir was a circumstance likely to tell most significantly on 
the mind of the 9 immigrant at Sydney, when, as he him- 
self * said, after his ‘first tnorning walk along the streets, ‘I 


have’ passed “twenty-six houses, and heard the hissing of the 
fryin-pan'at seventeen.. The proportion of * meat breakfasts’ 


is ‘somewhat different at home. ‘The’emigration question is 
eT a bread-and-cheese question. We are concerned to 

ow by what means a sufficiency of the first necessaries of 
lifé may be ‘best’ secured for those able and willing to work. 
Can is advocated also as a means of diminishing certain 
social evils which exist'in the mother country ; but here, it 
appears to'us, that we are on less firm ground. The addition 
of a thotisand' a-day t6 the population, if it be an evil at all, 
is évidently one which 'could only’ be remedied by an efflux to 
thé’ same amount—which no one has ever pretended to think 
practicable for a continuance. Neither has it ever been shown 
that; in ‘the ‘case “of! emigration, the missing numbers would 
not be replaced ‘quite as rapidly as they were taken away. 
‘After all, it’ miay be'gravély doubted if the present rapid in- 
crease of ‘the ee would ‘take place (looking merely to 
human motives’ and ‘ conditions) if it really were such an evil 
as to demand’sych a remedy. ' We.éan believe, however, that 
there may be an increasing population not unjustified by the 
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circumstances of the country; and yet it may. be well for 
many individuals, and for many large classes of the people, to 
be continually draining off into other lands—lands where, from 
the greater facility for raising food, and the infantine state of 
competition, it is more easy for averagely-constituted persons 
to live. Let it be regarded as merely a matter of choice, 
whether one is to struggle on here for moderate results, and 
always with something of a difficulty, or to try to plant him- 
self in a scene where nature, having fewer to supply, has 
more to give to each, and emigration may still be recommended 
as an important principle in domestic economics, even though 
it should promise nothing like political benefits. 

‘‘ Emigration, after a lull of some years, has of late come 
into fresh notice and discussion, in consequence of the tem- 
porary difficulties of the mother country. . There is now some 
prospect, if not of the establishment. of a systematic plan 
under the care of government, at least of arrangements of a 
comprehensive nature, in which companies, and perhaps colv- 
nial governments, will be concerned, for allowing a stream of 
population to pass from this to other lands under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. Already, through the favour of private 
enterprise alone, an unprecedented emigration is going on, the 
number who left the United Kingdom last year being no less 
than 280,000 ; a fact which powerfully shows the inclination of 
the masses to cut the Gordian knot of our many social and 
political questions by starting in an entirely new field of enter? 
_ prise. There is no reason—there cannot for many years be 
any reason—why the inclination should not have free way, 
bs t rather the reverse; for the exodus is better at. once for 

1ose who go and those who remain. All that is required is, 

that we consider which is the best receptacle for our departing 
brethren, and which are the best arrangements for facilitating 
their departure, their passage, and their new settlement, 

_ Qn the first of these points there is fortunately little 
-foom for doubt; Australia presents itself as the only one of 
the colonies where there is now a positive craving or demand 
_forfresh population. Canada has the advantage of nearness, 
wing of a brief and cheap passage; but the multitudes 
lately propel'ed upon its shores—chiefly poor Irish—are stated 
_ to have been found an inconvenience, and many have never 
" @ol beyond the hospitals and workhouses raised for their recep- 
tion. We observe that measures are in the course of being 
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taken for ing backwerd and settling such emigrants as 
hereafter may land in Canada.. Still, Canada cannot competo 
with Australia as a field for emigrants, either with regard to 
existinn circumstances, or the absolute respective merits of the 
two countries. All accounts testify to the extraordinary salu- 
brity of the latter region, its qualities as a field for pastoral 
farming, and its mineral treasurss. There cannot now, we 
believe, be any sort of doubt that the settlers are realising 
excellent returns for their wool, of which the annual import- 
ation into England amounts to 21,000,000 Ibs. They lead a 
rough, but cheerful life, apparently littla sensible to any in- 
convenience but that uf wanting a sufficioncy of hands to tend 
and manage their numerous flocks. There is something 
astounding in the abundance of food in proportion to popula- 
tion in Australia. In Now South Wales, whcre the people 
number 180,000, the cattle are two, and the sheep eight mil- 
liuns, being at the rate of thirteen head of oxen and fifty sheep 
for each person! Such facts recall the patriarchal times, 
when having a large family was that which enabled a man 
boldly to meet his enemy in the gates. It was calculated that, 
in 1847, while the wool was gathered and sent awoy, 
64,000,000 lbs. of meat would be wasted for wani of mouths 
to eat it, being probably more than is consumed annually by 
the whole mass of the workiog-people of Scotland! Well has 
it heen observed in a recent publication, ‘ There meat is 
wasted—here men are wasting—Human skeletons pine here 
for what fattened dogs reject there, The same writer adds— 
‘ In Ireland, a scanty meal at 2d. or 24d.:a day was doled out 
[during the famine] to sustain life, In New South Wales, 
the unskilled labourer, full fed with ample rations, supplied 
with a dwelling and garden, found in tea, sugar, milk, and 
tobacco, disdains to work under 2s. 6d. a-day besides.’ The 
common wages of sheep-shearers in Australia are, or were 
lately, 12s. 6d. a-dry ; of reapers, 10s.; whilst shepherds and 
ordinary labourers receive from £25 to £30 per annum ; 
besides lodgings and rations much above any style of living 
known by the same class in this country. The whole facts 
concur to paint Australia as the paradise of the poor immi- 


grant. 

** Undoubtedly, while Australia: remains in this condition, it 
were a pity to prefer Canada, merely for the saving of a month 
or two of voyaging; and of @ few pounds of passage-money. 
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The government contract price of passage to New South Wales 
is L.12, 13s.; while the usual passage to Canada may be 
about L.6. This is a difference which a fortnight’s wages in 
the former country would suffice to extinguish. But merely to 
state the comparative expense of the voyage is not enough. 
We must remember that to land in Canada is only to accom 
lish a part of the migration necessary before arriving at a field 
of profitable usefulness in that direction. A long journey is 
necessary besides, and, after all, some time may elapse before 
remunerative labour can be commenced. 
In Australia such drawbacks exist, if at all, in a very much 
less degree. 
‘¢ There have been various suggestions as to the best means of 
romoting emigration on a large and national scale. It has 
en proposed, for instance, to have a body of disciplined 
ioneers in Canada, four thousand strong, who, while serving 
as a Military force to protect the country, should be statedly 
employed in preparing clearings and house-accommodation 
for immigrants; the expenses to be defrayed by payments 
from the settlers, after they should have begun to prosper. 
This is, we believe, the idea of the benevolent naturalist, Mr 
William Spence ; and when we remember what wonders Gen- 
eral Wade performed with the soldiery in the Highlands dur- 
ing the last century, we feel inclined to think that even the ordi- 
nary military force in Canada might serve such a purpose with- 
out materially interfering with their other duties. Mr. Spence 
calculates that, if government war-steamers were employed, 
poor families could be removed to Canada at the rate of L.3 for 
each person. He allows L.5 for seed and potatoes and the 
few.articles of furniture required, and L.10 more for food to 
serve from spring till the - could be got in, and arrives at 
the conclusion that L.45 is the utmost that need. be advanced 
to place a destitute family in a position to provide amply for 
sits aereer- At three per cent., this outlay would only infer 
_ @burden of L.1, 7s. per annum on the settler, until he shall 
__ have realised enough to pay off the debt. We feel at a loss to 
pr on such plans; but though entertaining a general 





_ Gstrust ofarrangements which go so far to supersede individual 
_ Seergy, we shall quote another which the ‘ Spectator,’ in pub- 
_ 4shing it, describes as suggested by ‘a yentleman of great in- 
oe nce and experience, who is practically acquainted with 
of our most important colonies,’ while ‘ his high position 
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enables him to take a commanding survey, and his post is of a 
nature to elevate him above partial interests. ‘The New 
South Wales. Act (stat. 9 Geo. IV. ¢. 83) authorises agree- 
ments to be entered into, 7” this country, with persons desirous 
to emigrate to that colony. If, then, government would em- 
power the agent for New South Wales, by himself, or any 
others duly authorised by him (such authority to be evidenced 
by the agent’s signature to the contract), to agree with those 
desirous to emigrate, but who have not the means, on behalf 
of the Governor and Legislative Council of New South Wales 
for the time being, to provide such persons with a passage, and 
on their arrival with Sean at the wages say of £25 
per annum and rations, for three years, on the one hand; and 
that the emigrant, on the other, should bind himself to render 
all due service, &c. and to permit, say £5 in each year during 
the above period, to be deducted from his wages, for the pay- 
ment of his passage-money ; the cost of removal would be fully 
reimbursed, and the labourer still be in a much better position 
than he could have been had he remained at home. - Instruc- 
tions might be given by the colonial minister for the issue of 
debentures, charged on all the colonial revenues, and payable 
in three years (bearing interest), to discharge the passage- 
money ; and also for the local legislature to enact all necessary 
laws for the employment and regulation of such emigrants, 
either in private service, or in default of it, in improving waste 
lands, about to be sold (and thus increasing tbeir value), or in 
public works. But whether the emigrant be engaged in pri- 
vate. or in public service, the local government should pay 
weekly to the emigrant his stipulated ea (subject to a pro- 
portionate deduction for the repayment of his passage-money) ; 
and in case of the emigrant being in private service, the local 

yernment should look to his employer: for reimbursement ; 

us freeing the et on from all risk.’ Our only objection 
to any arrangement of this: nature is, the possibility that emi- 


grants would fail to work out their engagements. Seized with 
a fit. of caprice they might leave the colony for some new field 
of enterprise, unless prevented by certain legal restrictions, 
which. it would be difficult and unpopular to enforce. If this 
practical, and, as we think, serious impediment be got over, 
the plan is eminently worthy of support.” 





